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_ From Sea to Saucepan 


i Bae house of J. W. Re: rds, ‘’s Sons was founded 
60 years ago—fogided to and cure Codfish. 
Today, Beardsley i ? coast of Maine, 
through the spoti@ss factory at& 
Beardsley’s Shred ed Cod hte th 
“Shredded”’ is a a i and na iy arked word; the | 
shredding machine, a ténted pr 








ewark, purvey 
ntire Nation. | 


‘It is a pleasure to number this old and progressive 
house among the customers of Advertising Head- 
quarters. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago 
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FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 


i 


Organization 1s the onl 








way to great advertisin 
accomplishment. 


EDERAL’S ORGANIZATION 

now numbers sixty loyal Federal- 
ists; among them eight men, each — 
big enough in experience and ability 
‘to have his own personal agency—did 
they not agree that organization is in- 
spiration and team work is efficiency. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 


“Put it up to men who know your market} 
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Tow Bauer & Black “Sold” a Price HF 
' Advance to the Sales Force ¢gz/ 


"hat Happened When the Price of Blue-Jay Corn Plasters Was Raised pag 
From Ten to Fifteen Cents, and the Story of the Cc Yr a 


Campaign That Followed Ppa kara ee 
Based on an Interview by C. R. Johnson with Ve XCVil 
Veen /9)7Mas, 2.41917 





A. Bauer 


President, Bauer & Black, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago 


GROUP of salesmen were “Not in a thousand years— 


“cooling” their heels out- 
fle the buyer’s office of a well- 
iown wholesale druggist. Much 

the disgust of the earlier ar- 
vals, the buyer passed them up, 
id: asked to have the Bauer & 
lack salesman, who had just 
nt in his card, step in. 

“You're just in time,” said the 
tyer, “we’re running low on ten- 
mt Blue-Jays. . Here’s an order 
ir 100 gross.” 

“Sorry,” explained the salesman, 
yut we are not making the ten- 
int article any more. You know 
ie improved Blue-Jay is a fifteen- 
nt seller.” 

“You manufacturers make me 
red. Here we go out and build 
>) a nice business for you on a 
n-cent article—then, bing !—you 
art making improvements and 
lise the price beyorid all reason. 
lobody is going to pay fifteen 
ints for a. corn plaster he has 
rown used to buying for a dime.” 
“But,” he replied persuasively, 
jon’t you see that with the im- 
rovement you'll sell all the 
jore?” 

“How so? We've got back or- 
ers’ for the ten-cert kind now— 
'e can’t sell anything else—you’ve 
ot a supply of old ones on hand 
-let me increase that order to 
000. gross.” 

“Simply can’t do it—try out the 
fteen-cent package—our adver- 
sing will sell them for you.” 


- 


Table of Contents on page 122 


we'll cancel the back orders and 
sell something else, that’s all— 
good day!” 

One week later the jobber sent 
in a small order. While his sub- 
sequent orders. were small, they 
were more frequent. The volume 
of his purchases never went below 
normal. Although this incident 
occurred in June, 1910, this job- 
ber has since tripled his sales, and 
is looking for further increase. 

This incident reflects an inter- 
esting chapter in the story of 
Bauer & Black, in establishing 
their Blue-Jay corn plasters. It 
carries, too, a.suggestion of timely 
interest to manufacturers con- 
fronted with the necessity of ad- 
justing prices without disrupting 
established trade relations. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE PRODUCT 


Advertising in a desultory way 
built up a national reputation for 
Bauer & Black on their Frost 
King and Queen chamois vests, 
but a change in buying habits in 
the early nineties left them with- 
out a leader. Knit goods sup- 
planted the old-fashioned chamois 
vests. Immediately the manufac- 
turers began looking for another 
front-rank product to carry the 
line. They had among other spe- 
cialties a corn plaster. One of 
their salesmen suggested an im- 
provement, and Blue-Jay corn 
plasters, as they were called, soon 
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were established with the trade as 
a standard ten-cent seller. 

About this time a freelance 
artist, with original ideas, made a 
painting. The painting, undoubt- 
edly familiar to all readers of 
Printers’ INK, showed two dilap- 
idated tramps walking down a 
railroad track. Each of the tramps 
was endeavoring by length of 
stride to dramatize the slogan in 
the background that “Blue-Jays 
make hard roads easy.” When 
the artist sold the 
drawing to Mr. 
Bauer, he unknow- 
ingly gave the com- 
pany the start which 
resulted in its becom- 
ing a large advertiser 
in its line. 


THE “TRAMP” ADVER- 
TISING OF A DEC- 
ADE AGO 


In 1904 a campaign 
of -outdoor advertis- 
ing was started. The. 
people of the Middle 
West awoke to find 
their section of the 
country invaded by 
strange characters. 


president of the company, made a 
trip abroad to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of new markets and cul- 
tivate the trade. “We sell a few 
Blue-Jays,” one of the big London 
stores told him, “but we could sell 
more if you would improve them. 
You make them too wide. When 
worn, they wrinkle and irritate 
the foot.” Several other details 
were mentioned. But Mr. Bauer 
dismissed them from mind. The 
criticism was perhaps just a petty 





These strangers were | A “andy story is being told and there’s lots 


a couple of tramps 
who explained ' by 
signs that their won- 
derful mobility was 
due to the use of a 
certain brand of corn 
plasters. There was 
no escaping the in- 
sistence of -these 
tramps, for their mes- 
sage met one at 
every turn. 

As a result of the campaign, 
jobbers and dealers stocked up on 
the plasters, and a great many 
people bought them. The results 
were so encouraging that the fol- 
lowing year the company decided 
to extend its activities to the East, 
and the success of the initial cam- 
paign was repeated. In 1906 the 
campaign covered the country, 
and the product was selling better 
than ever. 

The fame of the plasters had 
also reached foreign shores. 
About this time Mr. Bauer, the 


or the company 
If she only had used Blue-jay! — she could have worn her dainty 
party shoes with comfort, and enjoyed the whole evening.. 


of fun—for all but one. She can’t enjoy the story 


—a foolish little corn ruins the party for her. 


Corns must give way before the measures are but tem; » and 
attack of these wonderful, inexpen- some of them, such as paring with a 
sive little plasters. 91 per cent of razor, are positively dangerous. You 
all corns go with the fust applica- <will enjoy your next party if you 
fion. The stubborn 9 per cent vanish use the simple, safe, efficient Blue- 
with the second or third. Other jay Corn Piasters. 


% on Sam ys a ep ne Aye tom oa New York Also Prt a= 





STYLE OF COPY NOW APPEARING 


foreign attitude toward American 
products. 

In the meanwhile at home the 
specialty had attained a big sale. 
The advertising was being re- 
newed every year. Everywhere 
the salesmen were greeted by the 
company’s advertising. When a 
salesman called on the trade he 
knew the advertising had preceded 
him. He had but to mention the 
familiar outdoor display and’ the 
dealer dropped his guard and 
agreed that the people were talk- 
ing about “those tramps.” And 
not infrequently, even though he 
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APPLES 


The advertising of the Apple 
Growers Association of 
Hood River, Oregon, aims 
to teach those who know 
good apples by taste alone, © 
to know the best apples by 
their name. 


The advertising of Hood 

River Apples is directed 

through the San Francisco 

and New York offices of 

this Company. 

A booklet, ‘‘Advertising Service, 
will be sent on request. 


THE H.K. McCANN CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
In San Francisco at 461 Market St. 


Hood RIVER 
APPLES 


93 
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had a supply on hand, the dealer 
would order more plasters. 

Admittedly, it is a long lane 
that has no turning. For four 
years sales showed a material in- 
crease. In 1907, however, they 
barely equaled those of the pre- 
ceding year. More salesmen were 
added. But sales refused to pass 
the figures of preceding years. 

The company quietly began 

making inquiries. It found that 
its advertising was as popular as 
ever, and that the salesmen were 
fighting as hard as ever. It was 
incidentally brought out that 
women seemed to have more foot 
trouble than men. Fully 60 per 
cent of the corn plasters pur- 
chased were sold to women. Then 
from several quarters came a con- 
firmation of what previously had 
been only an inkling. It was 
merely a thread of comment, but 
was apparently from whole cloth. 
The critical merchant in London 
was .right. The plaster was too 
wide. : 
While not certain that changing 
the product would increase its 
sale, the manufacturer was con- 
vinced that the changes would be 
an improvement. Plans for mak- 
ing the changes were put under 
way at once. And as other manu- 
facturers having occasion to alter 
their product have found, the 
changes called for new machinery 
and methods. ; 

Unlike-some manufacturers who 
pass increased cost on to the 
trade and consumer, the company 
decided to distribute it three ways 
—among themselves, the trade and 
the consumer. The old package 
sizes were 10 and 25 cents. It 
was decided to maintain the sell- 
ing price of the latter and add the 
increased cost to the smaller pack- 
age, so the ten-cent package was 
raised to fifteen cents. The cost 
to the dealer and jobber was also 
changed. Where the dealer for- 
merly made four cents on a sale, 
he now made six cents. With 
this additional incentive, the com- 
pany reasoned there should be no 
reaction from the trade. 

But even an improved product 
will not start selling automatically. 
After marking time for three 
years, nobody knew just how to 








start the ball rolling. So the 
company selected an advertising 
agency, laid its problems bare, and 
asked counsel. 


ADVERTISING HAD FAILED TO REACH 
MAIN. MARKET 


The agency at once proposed a 
study of conditions. On the re- 
sult of its findings they would 
perhaps be in a position to offer 
some definite suggestions. In the 
conference a few weeks later be- 
tween the officers of the company 
and the agency’s staff, the spot- 
lights thrown on. the situation 
brought out some new phases with 
striking clarity. 

“Your advertising up until three 
years ago,” explained the agency 
head, “accomplished a very defi- 
nite object.. It developed some 
sales—but principally it enabled 
you, with the aid of salesmen, to 
extend distribution. Its effect on 
the salesmen and dealers brought 
you more sales than its effect on 
the consumer.” 

“But,” insisted Mr. Bauer, “our 
advertising—our trade characters, 
are familiar to everybody.” 

“Trade characters,” explained 
the copy-man, “are peculiar indi- 
viduals. They are good helpers, 
but bad masters. Your advertis- 
ing is analogous to that of ‘Sunny 
Jim.’ He pried himself into pop- 
ularity at the expense of the prod- 
uct he represented. Those vaga- 
bond trade characters of yours 
worked themselves into popular 
acquaintance, but they never bent 
a shoulder to the wheel actually 
to make people want your prod- 
uct.” 

“Advertising of any kind,” 
broke in the plan-man, “misses the 
mark unless directed to the proper 
market. According to your own 
figures, 60 per cent of the plasters 
purchased are sold to women. 
However familiar your trade 
characters may be, they do not 
invite the favorable attention of 
women. Then why not change 
your appeal and address it to 
your largest possible market?” 

’ When announcement was made, 
after several conferences with the 
agency, that the “tramps” were to 
be discontinued, it didn’t particu- 
larly please the sales department. 
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You'll never sell the 
housewife until 
you understand her— 


—and the quickest way to 
understand her is to meet 
her where her interests are. 


T has been said, perhaps millions of times, that 
the housewife is the dominant buying factor 
of the nation. And this is essentially true. In 

fact, there is hardly a man—unless he be the 
homeless, friendless bachelor—who does not seek 
the benefit of woman’s wise and economic counsel 
in his simplest purchasing. 


The small town woman undoubtedly wields a 
greater buying influence than all other forces 
combined. ) 


Needlecraft goes into the homes of these house- 
wives and is her daily companion. 


Let us help you to understand these Needlecraft 
subscribers. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT. B. JOHN: STON, Western Mgr. CHAS, DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill, Boston, Mass, 
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The assurance, however, that an 
appropriation was to be invested 
in magazine advertising quieted 
their fears. 

Some indecision, but no lack of 
action, marked this stage of the 
situation. It was at first pro- 
posed by the agency to invest 
$30,000—this appropriation to be 
equally divided in the advertising 
ot Blue-Jays and another of the 
company’s products. 

The more Mr. Bauer thought 
over the $30,000 appropriation, 
however, the more firmly he be- 
came convinced that $30,000 was 
far too conservative a figure. Ad- 
vertising, it appeared to him, is 
like a fire—when there is little 
fire, there is little heat, but when 
the fire is large, it gives off a far 
greater proportion of heat,. He 
decided that the least the com- 
pany ought to invest was $100,000 
—a fairly large appropriation six 
years ago, and he had to do some 
nice figuring to make sure he 
would get it back. 

“Many capable men,” declared 
Mr. Bauer, “are self-confessed 
failures in life because they lack 
the moral courage to attempt the 
bigger things. They fear failure. 
When once we decided on a large 
advertising appropriation, I had 
no anxiety as to whether or not 
it would pay. I firmly believe that 
to be successful in this world we 
must, so far as possible, assume 
our plans will succeed, and go 
ahead on that basis.” 

In June, 1910, the campaign 
broke in the magazines. Simul- 
taneously the improved plasters 
were released, and new price-lists 
sent to the trade. Figuratively, 
there was nothing further to do 
but settle back and watch the con- 
sumer respond to the -advertising 
and the new product. 

But if ever a storm broke sud- 
denly, it broke then for Bauer & 
Black. From Augusta to San An- 
tonio a chorus of resentment came 
from the trade. Even in the pres- 
ent day of cost-finding systems 
and dealer education, an increased 
cost to the dealer, whether from 
scarcity of raw material, market 
fluctuation or war tax, meets with 
a certain amount of prejudice. 
But, six years ago, even when 


giveri an increased profit on. the 
new price, the dealers railed and 
stormed. 

The salesmen caught the brunt 
of the storm. People didn’t ask 
for the 15-cent package and, there- 
fore, it must be that they did not 
want them, and the trade would 
be hanged before they’d sell some- 
thing that wasn’t wanted. Deal- 
ers formerly sociable were full of 
argument, and even abusive. 


SALESMEN COULD NOT ANSWER 
OBJECTIONS 


Taking sales reports and letters 
as a barometer, the morale of the 
sales organization was falling. 
The constant brow-beating hand- 
ed out by the trade began to af- 
fect the spirit of the salesmen. 
From the new angles and inci- 
dents developing at the home of- 
fice, it was plain that the adver- 
tising had to be “sold” to the 
salesmen. 

It was decided to hold a sales 
conference. Sales reports for the 
previous three years were shown 
to the salesmen. Figures have 
the knack of driving home facts. 
But the résumé of figures was 
but a preliminary to prepare prop- 
erly the minds of the salesmen. 
They began to appreciate that the 
conference was called for the pur- 
pose of helping them. When 
sifted down to facts, the burden 
of the situation was that since 
Blue-Jays had always sold for 10 
cents the dealers would prejudice 
their customérs by suddenly ask- 
ing 15 cents. It was a simple but 
obstinate plaint. And then the 
company proceeded to show that 
the loud. voice of the dealer could, 
by diplomatic cultivation, be 
pitched to a more favorable tone. 
The experience of one of the 
salesmen, with a penchant for 
fancy neckwear, was used to show 
the inconsistency of the dealer 
argurhent. 

Passing a haberdasher’s win- 
dow, he saw _ some. attractive 
cravats.. Entering the store, he 
explained to the clerk: 

“T’d like to see some neckties, 
some like those in the window,” 

“They are attractive, aren’t 
they?” agreed the clerk, twisting 
one into shape, “and considering 
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The Standard Union 


was the first paper in 
Brooklyn to give adver- 
tisers a detailed circula- 
tion statement. 








3 


The first to join Printers 
Ink “Guaranteed Star” 
list. 


The first-to give net fig- 
ures to the Government. 


The first to join the 
afl. B. Bikes 


And now it 1s the only 
hi es UU.” paper 1n 
Brooklyn. 


Almost everyone knows 
why. 
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the quality, $3 is a moderate 
price.” 

“Let me see something less ex- 
pensive.” 

“Here’s one—pretty pattern and 
serviceable—it’s $2.50.” 

“Yes, but even that’s too——” 

“And here,” quickly added the 
clerk, with a tactful air of final- 
ity, “this one is only $2.” 

“I never paid more than $1 for 
a necktie,” explained the sales- 
man, “but the manner of the clerk 
and the display of the merchan- 
dise made it awkward to ask for 
cheaper ones. So I compromised 
by taking the $2.50 tie. That clerk 
was a salesman—he first deter- 
mined the worth of the tie to me 
—and then sold what he knew I 
wanted. That’s what our dealers 
are not doing, and illustrates what 
they can do.” 

“Now,” argued Mr. Bauer, “as- 
sume that the average dealer at 
the end of the year, after paying 
rent, light, heat and clerk hire, 
has a net profit of $2,000. So far 
as we know, he has made this 
amount without aggressive effort. 


He supplies automatically without 
determining the necessity. Then, 
along with the increased profit we 
have just given him, presume that 
all other manufacturers gave him 


a similar increase. As a result, 
instead of $2,000 he would net 
$3,000 a year, without any in- 
creased activity on his part. That 
is precisely what we as an indi- 
vidual firm are doing for the 
dealer. 

“The evidence is that the deal- 
ers’ customers will buy the im- 
proved corn plaster at the in- 
creased price. . This is already 
borne out by the results of our 
new advertising. The copy sug- 
gests that where dealers cannot 
supply, they will be sold direct. 
Of the hundreds of inquiries we 
have received to date, seventy-five 
have written for the 25-cent pack- 
age instead of the 15-cent package. 

“But most important of all is 
the fact that millions of people 
have never used Blue-Jays, and 
don’t know whether the price is 
one cent or one dollar. After ad- 
vertising for the past six years, 
we have perhaps reached 5 per 
cent of the possible customers— 


leaving 95 per cent yet to be sold. 
So far we haven’t scratched the 
surface. If we should lose all the 
customers we have—which we 
won’t—we still have the big 95 
per cent to shoot at. New cus- 
tomers offer -bigger possibilities 
than the old. And, therefore, we 
are investing $100,000 in advertis- 
ing to reach these prospects and 
send them to the dealers’ stores.” 

When the salesmen started back 
on their territories, they had 
caught the spirit. On cold analy- 
sis, the individual dealer admitted 
that the majority of his custom- 
ers had yet to use the company’s 
corn plasters, and if price made 
any difference to old customers, it 
would not affect the purchases of 
the new ones. And when, two 
weeks later, the salesmen were 
authorized to exchange: the deal- 
ers’ stock of 10-cent plasters for 
the improved 15-cent plasters—an 
exchange giving the dealer the 
benefit of five dollars’ difference 


in gross lots, nine out of ten deal- 


ers immediately agreed that if 
their customers wanted Blue-Jays 
they would pay the price. 

In August, when the campaign 
expired, the mercury in the sales 
column was considerably above 
normal. But the company did not 
call a halt. Instead, it reasoned 
that keeping the dealer sold was 
best accomplished by keeping the 
demand alive. So an additional 
$25,000 was appropriated and the 
campaign extended to November. 
As a sum-total result of the cam- 
paign, the sales for the year, de- 
spite the increase in price, were 
30 per cent higher than those of 
the year previous. The company 
immediately made arrangements 
for safeguarding its sales in the 
future by determining a basis for 
advertising investtent. The plan, 
which was based on the gross 
sales—a certain fraction on each 
gross of the plasters sold—has 


‘been adhered to ever since. In 


1911 the company renewed its 
campaign, and ended the year 
with an increase of 25 per cent 
over the preceding year. Each 
year the sales have shown a ma- 
terial increase. And at the pres- 
ent time the dealer, although once 
antagonistic, is selling three times 
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Providence has become one of 
the Largest Oil Distributing 
Centers in the United States 


ARUUULLULUNUUS LAUT 


MORE than 122,800,000 gallons were re- 
ceived in 1916, better than 100 per cent. 
- increase over 1915. 

Many of Rhode Island’s great industrial plants 
are now using oil fuel, and others are adopting 
it, insuring the permanency and growth of the in- 
dustry. 

The Standard Oil Company, Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, Texas Oil Company, Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany and Huastica Company have made Providence 
their chief Eastern center of distribution. The 
Plants of these companies are valued at over 


$5,000,000. 
PROVIDENCE is the home of 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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as many Blue-Jays as in 1910, and 
is making six times as much 
profit. 

This year the company has 
broadened the campaign so as to 
include an institutional campaign 
with an eye to added prestige. 
And its future advertising, for 
‘obvious reasons, will quite likely 
play up the house as well as its 
products—but that is . another 
story. The point we wish ta 
make here is that the secret of 
success in putting over a raise in 
price is to make sure the sales 
force has been thoroughly sold. 
This, it seems, is a matter too fre- 
quently overlooked. The average 
advertiser cannot see what busi- 
ness it is of the salesman’s what 
the price is—his job is to sell the 
goods. But the more experienced 
know that a salesman who has not 
been sold on all the angles of a 
price increase, is like a rotten ap- 
ple in a bushel of fresh fruit. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, his at- 
titude of mind will infect his fel- 
low salesmen, who, in turn, spread 
the infection to their customers, 
creating a condition which threat- 
ens the very foundation of a 
business. 

As a preventive against any 
such conditions, we can take a 
leaf from the experience of Bauer 
& Black. The next time it is nec- 
essary to raise the price, we should 
consider seriously the steps to be 
taken to sell the sales force, and 
the consumer. With these two 
elements of the sales plan won, 
the rest can safely be left to take 
care of itself. 


R. S. Scarburgh Leaves New 


York Telephone Company 

Robert S. Scarburgh, for six years 
advertising manager of the New York 
Telephone Company, has resigned to be- 
come a partner in the firm of George 
C. Lee & Co., merchandising brokers. 
He is succeeded by W. F. Croweli, who 
has been with the telephone company 
seventeen years. 


Elson C. Hill With Collin 
Armstrong 


Elson C. Hill has become associated 
with Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York, 
with the office of vice-president. He 
was with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany for thirty-four years, with which 
company he had served as a director. 


INK 


New Poster Advertising 
Agency 

The Poster Advertising Company, 
Inc., which was incorporated December 
9, 1916, promises to be an important 
factor in the poster field. It is com- 
posed of seven of the best-known and 
most experienced men in the business, 
namely, Barney Link and Kerwin 
Fulton, of the Poster Advertising Co., 
New York; Donald G. Ross and S. J. 
Hamilton, of the American Poster Co., 
New York; A. M. Briggs and C. P. 
Norcross, of A. M. Briggs Co., Chi- 
cago; and M. F. Reddington, of the 
Poster Selling Company, of St. Louis. 
The companies with which these men 
were connected up to the time of the 
organization of the Poster Advertising 
Company, Inc., have been dissolved. 

The officers are: President, Barney 
Link; vice-presidents, A. Briggs, 
M. F. Reddington, S. J. Hamilton and 
C. P. Norcross; secretary, Kerwin 
Fulton; . and treasurer, Dona 
Ross. The main office of the company 
is located in the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s new building, 43rd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
branch offices are maintained in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. The 
capital stock is $98,000. 

r. Ross, in talking to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ InK, said that the 
new company was in. a position to 
guarantee circulation, the desire being 
to do for poster advertisers what the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations is doing 
for newspaper and magazine advertisers. 
“This work will be taken care of by 
inspectors who will personally see 
that the number of posters called for 
in the contract is actually placed on the 
boards. 

“One thing our agency will not do, 
and that is to solicit business from an 
advertiser whose poster account is be- 
ing handled successfully by another 
agency.” 


G. Denny Moore Leaves Gutta 
Percha Paint Company 


G. Denny Moore, advertising man- 
ager of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, Providence, R. I., has be- 
come associated with the Leonard W. 
Cronkhite, Jr., Compesy, Boston, manu- 
facturers’ agents. e is succeeded in 
the paint company by E, H. Ashley. 


Latzke to Open Own Office 


Paul Latzke has announced that he 
will open an office in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 1st as counsel in advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion. He will 
continue as counsel for Sears, Roebuck 

0. 


“Niagara Maid” Goes to 
Corman Cheltenham 


The advertising account of the Ni- 


agara Silk Mills, North Tonawanda, 
Y., has been placed with the Corman 


N. 
Cheltenham Company, Inc., New York. 
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Domin 


DOMINANCE is an important word to the advertiser, 
especially to the advertiser with a limited appropria- 
tion. 


The dominant magazine in an important field is a 
doubly important magazine. 


Mere bulk of circulation does not give dominance. 
Neither does volume of advertising alone. Nor do 
mere years. A magazine may have the ablest editorial 
program and content without having achieved domi- 
nance. 


The circulation methods may be above suspicion, 
but if there are vital shortcomings elsewhere domi- 
nance does not result. High subscription price alone 
will not do it. Progressiveness, enterprise, excellence 
of form and printing, evenness of management,—all of 
these qualities are essential, but if just claim is to be 
laid to dominance in the field the claimant must estab- 
lish excellence in a combination of merits that give the 
magazine a place of real preferment. 


* * * * * * 


Until now, the front rank of the small town 
field was made up of four magazines, each claim- 


ing leadership on one score or another. One © 
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based its claim upon volume of circulation; another 
upon volume of advertising; another upon seniority ; 
the fourth upon higher standards editorially, circula- 
tion-wise and otherwise. Dominance was disputed. 
Leadership was a matter of opinion rather than of 
proof. Each magazine was sufficiently strong so that 
a successful union of any two of the four units would 
promise a combined unit standing head and shoulders 
above the others. 


That union has come about. There are now three 
units of the first rank in the small town field. There 
is a dominant unit, and two other excellent units. Use 
them all if you can. The field is big enough and rich 
enough for many good magazines. 


* % * * * 


At a time of decreasing circulation, increasing rates 
and higher prices, Today’s Housewife offers you not a 
lesser but a greater measure of value, and dominance 
in the biggest, richest market in these United States. 


Today's Housewife 


(Successor to Today’s Magazine and The Housewife) 


: 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The January Gumption 


Of course, gumption is good 
any time—everybody can use it 
and should. have it. It is the 
same way with Gumption, that 
excellent and diverting house- 
organ issued by. The Farm 
Journal about the first of each 
month—everybody should have 
it! 


Some numbers are good, and 
others are better. January is 
unusually worth while. First 
of all is an article on “The 
Agency Franchise,” a prophecy 


for the future. This practical-- 


minded discussion suggests more 
service, to the advertiser, more 
income to the agent, better busi- 
ness for all concerned. 


Then, read the item on page 12 
on the first world’s fair to be 
promoted by regular advertis- 
ing. The other editorial items 
are brief enough to be unweari- 
some. 


Next is the story of the auto- 
mobile dealer whose country 
‘patronage is being diverted to 
the nearby Mercer factory—you 
know the Mercer, of course, the 


$3000 car of classy looks and 
high speed. 


Mr. Apperson’s appreciatory 
letter is sound sense, and then 
comes a little talk on “Eastern 
Money for California.” This 
article was written after sub- 
mitting several manuscripts to 
heads of business in the Pacific 
Coast country—a railway presi- 
dent, a candy manufacturer, a 
newspaper owner and an agency 
principal, among others. Their 
viewpoint was worth heeding, 
and our article reflects their 
closer perspective. 


Then, as is quite natural, we 
have discussed some things that 
interest us: about The Farm 
Journal, and now and again 
drive home the ever-present 
opportunities for selling good 
goods to country people. 


All in all, we are pretty sure 
you will want to read January 
Gumption from cover to cover. 
It holds a lot more than just 
The Farm Journal’s story and 
exudes pep and personality from 
cover to cover. 
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Advertising as the Public Service 
Corporation’s Safeguard Against 
Municipal Ownership 


Why the Telephone and Electric Light Managements Are Comparatively" 
Untroubled and Why Certain Others Are Not So Fortunate 


By J. E. Bullard 


[Eprtor1AL Note.—Mr. Bullard, who 
writes this article, has devoted a gn 
nany years to the actual selling of gas 
service in an endeavor to improve the 
standards of the industry. He has writ- 
ten two books, one entitled “Instruc- 
ions to Gas Appliance Salesmen,” and 
the other, “Gas Appliance Display and 
Demonstration.’’] 


N an article in Printers’ INx 

on “The Right Start in Adver- 
tising,” Charles Austin Bates 
made the two following state- 
ments: 

“I would never feel safe in any 
business not founded on a trade- 
mark or a natural monopoly.” 

“A trade-mark is of small force 
and of little value until it is ad- 
vertised.” 


The comparison between a 


trade-mark and a natural mo- 


nopoly is surely very apt. There 
is much more similarity be- 
tween the two than a casual ob- 
server is likely to imagine. It 
is for this reason that the second 
statement can be applied to a nat- 
ural monopoly to practically the 
same extent that it can be applied 
to a trade-mark. 

The sort of companies one usu- 
ally means nowadays when he 
uses the term natural monopoly 
are public-utility companies. In 
fact, the terms natural monopoly 
and public utility have become al- 
most synonymous. Public utili- 
ties were defined by Jesse F. Or- 
ton, in an article appearing in the 
independent several years ago, as 
follows: 

“Certain services are inherent- 
ly public because they at once re- 
quire the use of public property, 
inevitably become monopolies in 
ptivate hands and are universal 


necessities. Such are the services . 


furnished by street railways, gas, 
water and electric plants, tele- 
phone systems, etc. As to these 
services, the Government may 
adopt either of two courses; it 
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may provide the service itself and 
make a sufficient charge to cover 
the cost, or it may license pri- 
vate parties to provide the serv- 
ice under control of the Govern- 
ment and make a_ reasonable 
charge therefor.” 

It is in the last sentence of this 
definition that we find the real 
reason why public utilities should 
advertise. This reason lies in the 
desire to keep the utility in pri- 
vate hands. Time and time again 
during the past ten years a pub- 
lic-utility company, through the 
agency of advertising, has been 
able to escape municipal owner- 
ship, either in the form of compe- 
tition or the taking over of the 
existing company. It is only 
through building good will that 
any public utility can rest secure 
from the dangers of municipal- 
ownership agitations in the com- 
munity or the communities it 
serves. 


NON-ADVERTISED NATURAL MON- 
OPOLIES 


To ascertain the benefits nat- 
ural monopolies have derived 
from advertising it may be well 
to make a brief analysis of the 
public-utility field. In this analy- 
sis we will consider only those 
utilities to be found in any large 
city. These are sewer systems, 
water-supply systems, gas compa- 
nies, traction companies, telephone 
companies and electric-light com- 
panies. 

Sewer systems are so universally 
owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities they serve that they are 
no longer considered as utilities 
subject to ownership and opera- 
tion by private companies. A 
sewer-system service or good-will 
advertisement would be a novelty 
indeed.. Copies of any advertis- 
ing that has ever appeared would 
be suitable specimens for a col- 
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lection of advertising curiosities. 

Water systems are owned and 
operated to so great an extent by 
the municipalities they serve that 
it is not customary to place water 
companies under the control of 
State: public-utility commissions 
to the same extent that telephone 
companies, electric-light companies, 
traction companies and gas com- 
panies are placed under commis- 
sion control. Water companies, as 
a class, are not extensive adver- 
tisers. Though there are a num- 
ber of ways in which they can 
compete with electric-light com- 
panies, especially in the home and 
among small power-users, their 
competition has never been at all 
serious. As a general rule, they 
do not advertise their service or 
attempt materially to increase the 
consumption of water by their 
consumers. 

Some traction companies ad- 
vertise to some extent. Others 
do not. The companies which are 
the best advertisers enjoy greater 
prosperity than the poorer or non- 
advertising companies. Greater 
New York furnishes an example. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany does some advertising. It 
has been able to keep out of the 
labor troubles that proved so ha- 
rassing to the other companies 
last summer. In spite of these 
troublous times in the traction 
field, it has paid its dividends reg- 
ularly, and the market prices of 
its securities have not fallen to 
any great extent. 

It may be merely a coincidence 
that the labor troubles on the city 
traction lines began within a few 
months after some unfavorable 
newspaper publicity, resulting 
from Government investigations, 
was given to the men in control 
of them. The companies, with the 
control of which these men have 
nothing to do, have had no 
labor troubles. At any rate, this 
fact tends to show the power of 
publicity for either the good or 
the evil of the companies receiv- 
ing it. 

Let us now turn to the tele- 
phone field. Only a few years 
ago there was a decided move- 
ment toward Government owner- 
ship of telephone systems. As a 


result of a comprehensive adver- 
tising campaign, including both na- 
tional and local mediums, this agi- 
tation has apparently completely 
subsided. In its place we find 
the Bell Telephone Company 
spoken of as the greatest and the 
best-managed public-utility com- 
pany itt the world: There, how- 
ever, is every reason to believe 
that had the company refused to 
advertise liberally and effectively 
to place before the public just 
what it was doing, or if it should 
discontinue its advertising now, 
there would be a stronger move- 
ment than ever in favor of Gov- 
ernment ownership, The result 
of a non-advertising policy would 
surely be Government ownership 
and operation. This policy would 
soon have the same effect upon 
the telephone it has had upon 
water-supply systems. Advertis- 
ing has not only saved the tele- 
phone frofn Government owner- 
ship, but it has given to the United 
States the best and the most pro- 
gressive telephone system in. the 
world 

The two remaining public-utility 
companies occupy exactly the same 
field. Both electric-light compa- 
nies and gas companies supply 
light, heat and power. The gas 
business is one hundred years old. 
The _ electric-light business — is 
thirty-four years old. This gives 
the gas business a start of sixty- 
six years over the electric-light 
business. 


GAS BUSINESS MOVES AHEAD 
SLOWLY 


The artificial-gas industry of 
the United States, taken as a 
whole, has never been an exten- 
sive user of advertising. There 
are some conspicuous exceptions, 
like the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, of New York, whose atti- 
tude toward the public is deter- 
mined by George B. Cortelyou and 
Robert E. Livingston. As a rule, 
however, the industry has relied 
to a very great extent upon its 
monopoly and upon the universal 
need of the service rendered. ' It 
has never used intensive methods 
in going after business. 

The main difference between 
these two utility industries has 
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Do They Buy? You Bet They Do! 


Does it pay to advertise in Power? Does it! 

What do you suppose the answer would be from the 42 concerns 
—advertisers in Power—who sold to Mr. Eberman. And Mr. 
Eberman clinches the truth of a statement which Power has 
often preached, when he says, “J consider the advertising pages 
as being of as much value to the engineer as the reading matter.” 
In proof of which he has bought from 42 Power advertisers, 
POWER readers buy advertised products in quantities limited 
only to their needs. Have you sold to Mr. Eberman—and the 
thousands like him? 


POWER 


PUBLISHED at 10th AVENUE and 36th STREET 
: NEW YORK CITY 
One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies. The others are 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News, Amer- 
ican Machinist and Coal Age—all members of the A. B. C 


AA 
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been the difference in their atti- 
tudes toward. advertising. The 
electric industry-has been a lib- 
eral user of advertising. No op- 
portunity has been intentionally 
overlooked to make electricity 
popular and to impress upon the 
public that it is very much more 
up to date than any of its sub- 
stitutes. *Scarcely a national me- 
dium goes to press without hav- 
ing somewhere in its advertising 
columns at least one advertise- 
ment that directly or indirectly 
advertises _ electric-lighting-com- 
pany service. The last step in 
constructive, educational publicity 
was the organization of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, 
an association devoting .its at- 
tention to gathering and distribu- 
ting data and information in re- 
gard to electricity, in acting as a 
clearing-house for the most pro- 
gressive advertising ideas, as a 
director of such national educa- 
tional movements as_ electrical 


weeks, and in many other ways 
keeping electrical educational pub- 
licity alive and active. 


In the comparison of the two 
industries we find that the gas 
industry has been trying to save 
its money rather than invest it 
in advertising. Gas men have 
considered their business as dif- 
ferent, as a business that cannot 
be advertised in a big way. 

The electric industry has been 
trying to increase its business and 
prosperity by investing compara- 
tively large ‘sums in advertising. 
These two natural monopolies, as 
has already been pointed out, oc- 
cupy the same field. The gas in- 
dustry had an absolute monopoly 
for sixty-six years before the 
other industry was born. The 
electric industry has never en- 
joyed a monopoly. It, therefore, 
is natural to expect to find the 
gas industry both larger and rich- 
er than the electric industry. 


WIDE USE OF ELECTRICITY A RESULT 
OF ADVERTISING 


Let us examine the statistics: 

In electric-light companies in 
the United States there is now 
invested over two billion dollars. 
This capital is divided among 
more than 5,000 companies. There 
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are now. more than 3,300 commu- - 
nities in which current is sold 
for cooking purposes for five cents 
per kilowatt-hour or less. In 
some of these communities peo- 
ple were paying as much as twenty 
cents per kilowatt-hour only ten 
years ago. 

Gas companies have a total in- 
vested capital of about one bil- 
lion one hundred million dollars, 
or about’ fifty-five per cent of the 
total irivested in electric-light 
companies. This capital is di- 
vided among 1,100 companies, or 
about one-fifth of the number of 
electric companies. There are 
about 2,500 communities served 
with artificial gas, or about eighty 
per cent of the number in which 
électricity is actually being sold 
at rates low enough to make it 
practical for electric-light, compa- 
nies to compete successfully with 
gas companies in each of the three 
fields of light, heat and power. 
The age of the gas industry is 
the only thing that shows a fa- 
vorable percentage over the elec- 
tric industry. The gas business is 
203 per cent older than the elec- 
tric-lighting business. 

Samuel Insull, one of the best 
known and most successful elec- 
tric-light-company operators the 
world has known, in an address 
at Chicago, expressed the opinion 
that, had the gas industry been 
as wide awake and progressive 
as the electric-lighting industry 
has been, it would have taken 
that industry fully seventy years 
to accomplish what it has actually 
accomplished during the past 
twenty-five years. In other words, 
if this natural monopoly had ex- 
tensively advertised and used the 
aggressive methods that go with 
extensive advertising, the com- 
parisons between the two indus- 
tries would undoubtedly be all" 
in favor of gas. 

It is, therefore, apparent that 
even a natural monopoly is of 
small force and of little value un- 
til it is extensively and aggressive- 
ly advertised. 


The Farm Journal, of Faleddetie, 
has appointed Ryan & Inman, of Chi 
cago, as its representatives. The frm 
will represent the publication nationally. 
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Announcement 


Orders for space in 
Collier’s at current 
rates can be accept- 
ed for insertion only 
up to and including 
the issue of Decem- 
ber 29, 1917. 


We hope to avoid rate changes 
and to continue our policy of 
giving unusual value by making 
large circulation increases a clear 
bonus to advertisers, but tem- 
porarily we must suspend our 
old rule of twelve months ad- 
vance notice.. Present circula- 
tion is well over 950,000. 


C:.0:°L.Li:B.R’ § 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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The Ledger 
Change of Rate 


Effective February 1, 1917, the Public 
Ledger’s advertising rates will be as per 
schedule on next page. 


IMPORTANT 


Contracts will not be accepted on the 
PRESENT rate-card for less than 1000 lines 
or for a longer period than January 31, 1918. 


In accepting contracts on the PRESENT 
rate-card, the Ledger expressly stipulates that - 
copy shall start not later than April 1, 1917. 


Where space contracted for on the PRESENT 
rate-card is not used within one year from date 
of contract, bill will be rendered as per 
schedule of rates on next page. 


Public Ledger Company 


Independence Square Philadelphia 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 


December 20, 1916 
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The Ledger 


Display Advertising Rates 


Morning— Evening — Sunday 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1917 





RATE PER AGATE LINE 





3 COMBINATION 
POSITION OR CLASSIFICATION | Morning | op See eee 


Sunday nets Sunday Yea 


| —or— 
| Evening an 
_| Evening ng | Sunday 





40 

| 60 

ovew » ‘ 4 . - 50 
Amusements ... -| 30 * - * 60 
Political e . . -60 
00 

00 





nside 
Financlal. Insurance, etc., 
Used yas One Year: 
me 





70 
58 
54 
50 
46 











o,% When a condition of order and if available. Full posi- 
Position Rates tion, following and next to reading matter add 25% to 
above rates. Top of page, run of paper, two times _ above rates per line. Top 
of pager 2 or 3, three times the above rates per lin 


SUNDAY ROTOGRAVURE-INTAGLIO SECTION 


Minimum Space 50 Lines 
Used Within 1 Year 


1 time, .45 Including insertion in Evening Edition within week, . 
13 times, .37 Including insertion in Evening Edition within week, .5 
26 times, .35 Including insertion in Evening Edition within ban ° 
52 times, .33 Including insertion in Evening Edition within week, ° 


Forms close 12 days in advance of date of publication. 
Column width 28 agate lines, 288 lines deep, 
2016 lines to page. 


Public Ledger Company 


Independence Square, _ Philadelphia 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 


December 20,1916 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what 
kind of paper we specialize in. 
Our specialty is in furnishing 
the right paper for your re- 
quirements. 


Our “Opacity” light-weight 
catalogue has become the 
standard paper for mail-order 
catalogues. It is now used by 
nearly all the larger concerns. 
Similarly Folding ‘‘Radium”’ 
Enamel has become the stand- 
ard by which all other fold- . 


ing enamels are judged. 


Your favorite magazine, your 
trade paper, even your daily 
newspaper are more than likely 
printed on paper made by one 
of the several big mills owned 
or controlled by Bermingham 
& Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 
Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
Chicago - New York 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
Detroit Milwaukee 

















The Analytical Habit of "Building” 
Copy 


in Advertisement Which Tends to Show That Copy Can Almost Be 
Made According to Formula 


¥T is said that detective stories 
i first are written feet foremost, 
id then turned hind-foremost 
nd written backwards. This is 
the usual basis for ad criticism. 
't is no especially difficult task to 
look upon a strong, attractive 
iece of copy and trace back the 
development of its motif to its 
beginning. To be sure, some in- 
‘elligence is necessary to appre- 
ciate the several merchandising 
points the ad conveys (if it 
doesn’t convey any, of course you 
can’t very well appreciate them). 
Nor is it any test of copy knowl- 
edge to exclaim 
“Rotten!” “Very 
often the seeming 
fault is committed 
with a merchan- 
dising intent quite 
opaque to the in- 
discriminate and 
iconoclastic critic. 

The true test of 
copy ability begins 
when the copy is 





a part of the more 
or less _ invisible 


you are often told “why” an ad is 
good or bad, but you rarely are 
told just “where” and “how” to 
begin to build up an ad, be it for 
cabbages or sealing-wax. It is a 
real process, nevertheless. Ninety- 
nine times out of ten your copy- 
lesson is a case of retrospection, 
rather than prospection. 

For this reason the writer is 
glad of an opportunity to lay 
down in their order some of the 
considerations and the process of 
planning and reasoning that en- 
tered into the development of an 
advertisement recently published. 

Just an outline 
will be furnished 
here, as showing 
the framework for 
the completed 
whole, just as tim- 
ber was added to 
timber. That -it 
was a Christmas 
advertise ment 
means nothing, al- 
though the coinci- 
dence is helpful 
toward simplifying 





elements — when 


the logic of the 





the copy-man sits 


reasoning. It so 








down with his tan- 


chanced that the 








writer just hap- 





gible and intangi- 





ble materials at 
hand and proceeds 
to carve out an 
advertisement that 
others may or may 
not praise. The 
gauge of copy 
ability is creative 
foresight, not criti- 
cal hind-sight. To 
build copy is to 
climb a Matter- 
horn: it’s up-hill 
work. To criti- 
cize copy after its 








ar Fen Elec 4m 
Jumor Rance 





pened to hear of 
the way this par- 
ticular piece of 
copy was built up. 
We don’t say that 
it’s a good, worse 
or best ad, because 
that is not what 
we are aiming to 
do. -We are going 
to show how it 
came to be planned 
and developed, and 
leave it then to 
you to decide 
whether it accom- 


Si oe ee ee ee ee ae ae ee 








material form has 
been completed is 


plished its pur- 





like rolling down 


poses. You are to 








the Bowling Green. 
All this, because 


ONE OF THE EARLY LAYOUTS OF AN 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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be led up through 
it—not to be led 
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as it were, back through it. 

This copy problem is particu- 
larly interesting as it demon- 
strates the caréful staging and re- 
hearsals of the properties to catch 
just the idea before it was finally 
adjudged O.K. 

To begin, the advertising de- 
partment of the Western Electric 
Company wanted a piece of Christ- 
mas copy for the company’s elec- 
tric Junior Range. This is a real 
model electric stove—a practical 
toy, fitted with kettle, skillet and 
baking pan. For the man who 


planned this ad, size was specified, 
the text would be written to fit, 


dies Happy with this Little Elec- 
tric Range.” 

But why side-step the obvious? 
Undoubtedly there are ways o/ 
avoiding the conventional Christ- 
mas appeal, but always remembe: 
that those to whom you are ap- 
pealing are not so much concerned 
in the vehicle of the appeal a: 
they are in the object. If this 
latter forms a logical gift possi- 
bility, why worry about the “fix- 
ings” too much? Many is the 
copy-writer who has scratched his 
head in an effort to evolve some 
new way of saying “The Ideal 
Christmas Gift,” and has com- 
promised eventually on 
“The Christmas Gift 




















Ideal.” 

It is certain that the 
points of merit in any 
commodity are no more 
desirable, at Christmas 
time than at any other 
time, but emphasizing 
them at Christmas 
serves to throw in the 
clutch with thousands 
of shopping - weary 
minds, obsessed with 
the one big question— 
“What shall I give him'' 
—her—it?” In other 
words, the advertising 
is directed to lay down 








THIS SKETCH WAS TO GIVE THE PHOTOGRAPHER AN 


IDEA OF WHAT WAS DESIRED 


and a retouched photo of the toy 
range was handed to him. The 
arrangement and handling of the 
subject as a whole were left in 
his hands. 

This was the tangible material 
he had to work with—this, with 
a holiday background to sketch in 
as he might. There were three 
considerations’ with which to 
start from scratch, then: one, a 
child’s range, a real miniature 
stove; second, therefore, children, 
with parents as a sub-considera- 
tion; and, third, Christmas. So, 
the copy-man had a tentative lay- 
out sketched of the perfectly ob- 
vious sort, with a formal border 
including a vignette of Santa 
Claus, a wreath, candlesticks, hol- 
ly, ete, and an entirely logical 
textual heading—“Make the Kid- 


a path of least re- 
sistance before the 
shopper. 

For example, from 
time immemorial the slipper, with 
its necktie brother, has been the 
main source of inspiration for the 
holiday humorist, yet we find Che- 
ney Brothers advertising neck- 
wear, and the Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company advertising in large 
space its Comfy Slippers to holi- 
day shoppers. Indeed, the major- 
ity of this latter company’s adver- 
tising appears during or _antici- 
pating the holiday season; yet in 
a full-page advertisement appear- 
ing the second week of this past 
December not a line says anything 
about Christmas. 

There is copy designed to lead 
us out of. the paths of “the com- 
monplace.” Well, a lot of people 
do feel the necessity of avoiding 
the commonplace. Of course, 
slippers and safety razors are un- 
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coubtedly prosy and common- 
place. But the commonplace is 
‘he most tremendous truth of our 
<istence—it is the net result of 

‘ne law of averages—and numer- 
ally we are enormously “aver- 
ze,” 

Returning to our electric stove, 
nen; this is admittedly an article 
. hose biggest point of entry into 
the home is at the Christmas sea- 
m. Thus, a little more necessity 

or emphasizing the gift appeal, 
put no need for straining for an 
effect. Once in the house, and its 
real advertising purpose, its edu- 
cational purpose for years to 
come, is quite apparent. 

In planning the copy it was de- 
cided to stage a photographic 
scene of the little stove in actual 
use on Christmas morning. This 
tableau the copy-man had to dope 
out for himself. Santa took up 
too much room in the artist’s orig- 
inal scheme, so layout No. 1, 
shown on page 25, retaining a 
Christmasy flavor, holly-leaf bor- 
der, etc., was substituted. Later, 


still another layout was substi- 
tuted for No. 1, because, with the 
stove in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner the ad was “bottom-heavy.” 
After the stove was shifted, it 
effected a mass balance and es- 
tablished a natural angle for lead- 
ing the eye into the text. This 
division of masses was figured 
out mathematically, according to 
principles of mass harmony, but 
space lacks for a detailed discus- 
sion of this side of the copy. 

With the layout in the rough, 
the staging of. the characters in 
the right setting was considered 
very carefully, and in order that 
the camera-man might catch the 
spirit of the idea, a pencil sketch 
embodying the proposed photo- 
graphic presentation of the scene 
was made. This sketch is shown 
on page 26. The Christmas tree 
used in the final copy was not in- 
cluded in the larger photograph, 
but was pieced in on the plate 
from a stock photograph of such 
a tree. 

How carefully the eventual ef- 
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fect on the reader was considered 
may be gathered by comparing 
this sketch with the actual photo- 
graph in the finished ad. In the 
sketch you will notice, one of the 
little girls is clasping her hands in 
an attitude of sudden discovery, 
while the father and mother are 
coming through the door. This, 
the stage manager decided, would 


chaldren will be learning to cook while they play 
| When other coys have lost the newness, tho 


q educanon throughout all the year 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT AS IT 
APPEARED 


give the impression that they had 
just discovered the stove, whereas 
the big point for the copy to es- 
tablish was that this is a real 
stove. Therefore, it must appear 
beyond any question that you can 
cook on this stove. So the final 
grouping was changed to have the 
mother and father sitting down, 
watching one of the little girls 
actually cooking, to heighten the 
impression of actual utility. 


Thus are merchandising consid- 
erations translated into copy; thus 
is good copy constructed, and by 
good copy we mean copy that ful- 
fills its end; a gradual assembling 
of facts and aims, a careful sift- 
ing to clarify and harmonize the 
big details, the big ends the copy- 
builder seeks to serve. Copy is 
not a matter of formula, but no 
more is it a haphazard slinging 
together of type, words and 
sketches—a wild swing at the 
mark with an even chance of 
missing. “Building” copy in the 
way outlined to fit a particular 
commodity is getting pretty close 
toward resolving the proposition 
into its component parts, and then 
putting it together again in the 
form of copy. 


“Save New York” Movement 
Nation Wide 


The “Save New York” movement in- 
augurated several months ago by the 
leading wholesale and retai tail business 
houses of Fifth Avenue and adjacent 
avenues and streets in New York, to 
prevent the heart of the city’s shopping 
district from being converted into a manu- 
facturing center, is to be extended to 
all parts of the country. Last week a 
circular letter’ was sent by the commit- 
tee having the matter in charge to 
15,000 leading merchants of the United 
States to enlist their interest in the 
campaign. After expressing the belief 
that every merchant is interested in 
New York next to his home town, J. H 
Burton, chairman of the committee, 
who signed the letter, points out the 
advantages to be derived from having 
the cloak and suit and allied industries 
centralized as a convenience to buyers 
who visit the city. 

A descri| ytion of the original “Save 
New York”. advertising campaign ap- 
i in Printers’ Inx, for March 9, 
191 


Armour to Advertise Breakfast 
Food 


The Armour Grain Company, of Chi- 
cago, one of the Armour enterprises, is 
making advance announcements of 3 
new package cereal which it will put 
on the market shortly. The new product 
will be called “‘Armour’s Oats.” cam- 
paign is planned in various classes of 
mediums. 


Ayers [s Sales Manager for 
Fisk ; 


Fred H. Ayers, who has been super- 
visor of districts for the Fisk Rubber 


Company, Chicopee. Falls, Mass., has 
been appointed~ sates manager. 
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Circulation 
Statement 


Advertisers and agents will be inter- 
ested in the healthy increase in circula- 
tion shown each month by the Butterick 
Trio. The printing order for February 
was: 


The Delineator . . . 1,000,000 
The Designer .. . 375,000 
The Woman’s Magazine 250,000 

1,625,000 


Estimated returns will not exceed 


100,000. 


The printing order of the Butterick 
Trio for the last four months is as follows: 


NOVEMBER 1,505,000 
DECEMBER 1,525,000 
JANUARY 1,607,000 
FEBRUARY 1,625,000 


The advertising rates are based on a 
guaranteed circulation of 1,400,000. 


Butterick 
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Alabastine 
Aladdin Homes 
Baird-North Silverware 
Bissell Vacuum Sweepers 


Columbia Grafonolas 
*Cornish Pianos and Organs 
*Cornish Phonographs 
Congoleum Rugs 
Crex Carpets 


Detroit Vapor Stoves 
Edison Phonographs 
Great Majestic Stoves and Ranges 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 
Gordon-Van Tine Houses 


- Hoosier Stoves 


*Hartman Furniture 
*Hartman Silverware 
Huenefeld Boss Stoves and Ovens 
Ivers & Pond Pianos 
Holmes & Edwards Silverware 


Kalamazoo. Stoves 
“Larkin Pianos and Phonographs 
*Larkin Furniture 
*|_ewis-Built Homes 
*Separate Schedules *Lewis Furnaces 


am IANA 
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eople’s Home Journal 


4B Me tle Lamps 
Meister Pianos 
*Montgomery Ward Wall Paper and Paints 
*Montgomery Ward Serving Wagons 
*Montgomery Ward Phonographs 
*Montgomery Ward Homes 


Ro-San Sanitary Washstands 
Sterling Homes 
Torrington Vacuum Sweepers 
Victrolas 
Wing Pianos 


nm A 


We are convinced that the majority 
of our subscribers believe “A home of 
our own” to be one of the ideals of a 
happy life. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 


*Separate Schedules. 
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Devising Special Sales Plans for 
Dealers 


Making Surveys of Market Possibilities in a Locality-and Showing How a 
Merchant May Take -Advantage of Them 


By Charles Kaye 


ROM discussions of the sub- 

ject I’ve had with possibly 250 
merchants during the past months 
it is evident that the next devel- 
opment along dealer-service lines 
will not be so much the physical 
things but practical merchandis- 
ing service. Evidences of this are 
cropping up everywhere—the re- 
tailers’ attitude toward the work 
of the A. A. C. of W., various 
trade publications, college short 
courses in merchandising and 
more recently the work of two or 
three influential corporations. 

With most manufacturers the 
present extent of their dealer 
helps ends abruptly with what 
they term “a complete assortment 
of store displays, window cards, 
electros and lantern slides.” These 


things are important in their place. 


The manufacturer can be of 
more vital assistance, however, by 
telling his dealers how to co-oper- 
ate with other merchants in the 
promotion of community enter- 
prise, conducting Special Farmers’ 
Days, Spring Openings, Dollar 
Sales and various stunts that at- 
tract the trade to town. The 
dealer wants to know about mail 
campaigns and the manufacturer 
can help by multigraphing letters 
for the retail merchant when such 
facilities do not obtain locally. 
Where a foreign population dom- 
inates he can assist in the trans- 
lation. These are little things that 
the merchant appreciates. 

We have lately read how sev- 
eral general stores in cross-road 
towns do a business running into 
the hundred thousands by broad- 
ening their selling radius until it 
takes in most of,the county. Few 
small-town merchants, even the 
most ambitious, realize their bus- 
iness possibilities and all these 
ideas can be passed along by the 
manufacturer if he is keenly alert 


to the fact that anything that 


stimulates the merchant’s general 
business will boost the sales of his 
particular merchandise. 

This applies to the larger towns 
as well. Recently the agent in 
Fond du Lac for a large build- 
ers’-hardware manufacturer com- 
plained that he couldn’t sell the 
goods. He said there was no de- 
mand. Yet when the sales man- 
ager secured from the local news- 
paper a survey of business condi- 
tions he found that eighty new 
residences had been built during 
1915—not to mention several large 
buildings, movie shows, stores, 
etc. The merchant was _ not 
awake to his opportunities. When 
the sales manager confronted him 
with these facts and told him how 
to go right out and interview the 
proper people he agreed to make 
another try. Advertising would 
probably not have helped him. It 
was a sales plan he needed—not 
mere window displays or store 
cards or literature, but practical 
merchandising advice. 


HELP WHICH INCREASED 
4 TWENTY PER CENT 


SALES 


Another merchant in Kansas 
City wrote that he was thinking 
of putting in a cheaper line of 
kitchen utensils and enameled 
ware. He liked the line—a well- 
known, advertised brand — but 
complained that his neighborhood 
seemed particularly irresponsive 
to all his efforts to attract busi- 
ness. The case was placed in the 
hands of the manufacturers’ mer- 
chandising expert, who, after 
making a complete study of con- 
ditions, reached the conclusion 
that nothing was wrong with the 
neighborhood or the character of 
merchandise sold, but in the type 
of the store and the merchant’s 
selling policies. 

The merchant was situated in 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Lord & Thotans Creeds 


No. 28. Honesty 


Honesty is not self-apparent. 

And strangers rarely assume it. 

So the man who desires a reputation for 
probity must actively work to attain it. 


In selling goods, one way to secure it is by 
dealing frankly with both pro and con. 


Honest men do that in personal dealings. 
They say, ‘‘That is your due, this is my due.”’ 
And they stand for both alike. 


The result is implicit trust. 

Think what it would mean to have equal 
prestige accrue to your selling in print. 

Like methods will attain it. 

Give to your rivals their due. 

Assume your patron’s viewpoint. Present, 
in his interest, every side of the question. 

Mix some censure with your praise. 

Some shortcomings with supremacies. 

Make your fairness evident. 


People expect laudations. Surprise them 
with a touch of self-criticism. 

Be more the judge than advocate. 

We know some will exclaim, ‘‘What, pay 
my money to cite defects in my wares!”’ 

Yes, it would pay. It is not altruistic. 

The weight of your praise would be multi- 
plied. 

And the man who thinks'he can hide a 
delinquency is fooling himself at best. 


This is the twenty-eighth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink i Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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high-class residential neighbor- 

od and was making a price ap- 

il instead of a service appeal. 
|’ rmerly located in a cheaper sec- 
tion of town, he had not adjusted 

s sales tactics to the needs of 

e new community. No thought 
was given to the finer features of 

rvice that are needed in cater- 

g to a high-class trade. 

The result of the merchandise 

an’s findings were tactfully sub- 

itted to the merchant. He was 

tt merely told to improve the 

ppearance of his store, study his 
vindows, arrangement of show- 
cases and cultivate the feminine 
:ppeal. He was told how to do it. 
Sketches for window backgrounds 
and materials for decoration were 
submitted, together with cata- 
logues of standard fixtures. <A 
floor plan for departmentalizing 
his store was made with sugges- 
tions for a model kitchen where 
various utensils could be demon- 
strated. The merchant was. in- 
structed how to emphasize those 
finer touches of courtesy that are 
appreciated in the better residen- 
tial sections. Special service fea- 
tures, such as free telephone and 
deliveries, were emphasized. <A 
definite sales policy was suggested 
—based upon a knowledge of the 
community’s needs. 

Here is an interesting thing, 
too. 
tion it was found to be situated 
almost next to a popular high- 
class moving-picture theatre. Yet 
the merchant’s windows were not 
illuminated after 6:30, although 
the audiences did not commence 
to arrive until 7:30! He was. los- 
ing this splendid chance to attract 
people to his store. 

Advertising alone would not 
have accomplished much. It 
needed a business analysis to 
point out the merchant’s weak 
spots so he could adjust himself 
better to his trade. I had the 
privilege to read some of the cor- 
respondence that passed and re- 
call a letter in which the merchant 
said, “I now realize the fault was 
chiefly mine. I must make my 
store less like a junk shop. I 
must arrange my merchandise 
into departments. I must display 


In studying the store loca-. 
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seasonable goods in my windows 
and change them every week. I 
must cater to the needs of the 
community. So far I am glad to 
say my sales have jumped 20 per 
cent over the previous months.” 


BETTER STOCK ARRANGEMENT 
WHICH SELLS GOODS 


Let me relate what one manu- 
facturer is accomplishing in 
coaching merchants. to make ef- 
fective arrangements of stock. 
Many stores had not been making 
an individual display of his goods. 
A few packages were placed on 
the counters, some in the rear 
and often most in the basement. 
The impression on the customer 
was negative—he did not realize 
that a complete assortment was 
carried, and consequently went 
to the store selling these goods 
exclusively. The dealer usually 
complained he had no room. 
Hence many sales were lost. 

This went on for a long time 
until the manufacturer conducted 
a special campaign for the more 
prominent display of his goods. 
Several sets of blue-prints of 
model shelving were prepared to 
fit various spaces. For instance, 
there was one for a seven-foot 
shelving, one for a ten-foot shelv- 
ing, etc. They were made in 
units so the dealer carrying a 
hundred-dollar stock would need 
two sections twenty-eight inches 
wide and seven feet high; a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar stock 
would fit into four sections of 
ten feet high. The shelves were 
all of the right measurements to 
fit different-sized packages, the 
weight was evenly distributed, the 
most popular-sized articles placed 
within easiest reach. 

The dealers were amazed to see 
what could be done when the 
shelves were so arranged that no 
space was lost. They could never 
figure this out themselves. Then 
when the manufacturer explained 
the convenience, elimination of 
lost motion and the improved ap- 
pearance of his stock, it was not 
difficult to get his goods into’ the 
most prominent position’ in ‘the 
store. This was a real service 
to the merchants—something they 
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appreciated and for which the 
manufacturer secured immediate 
returns in increased sales. For 
merchants who had no available 
wall space, plans for two simple 
portable display racks were de- 
signed so the stock could be 
moved to a conspicuous position 
during. the active buying season. 

Frequently dealers complain 
that they don’t secure proper re- 
turns from their investment in 
certain kinds of merchandise. 
Yet if the manufacturer makes a 
study of the situation he will 
often find this is due to the fact 
that so many dealers carry paral- 
lel lines. Take paints and var- 
nishes, for instance. Instead of 
sticking to one single standard 
brand you will find many dealers 
carry two or three kinds of fur- 
niture polish, varnish stain, floor 
varnishes, etc., not because their 
trade demands them, but because 
some clever salesman has slipped 
in a case or two: This is also 
true of other lines. To the firm 


whose exclusive agency the mer- 
chant happens to represent, the 


problem is a serious one. It cuts 
down the volume of sales and 
makes the merchant dissatisfied 
with his general return. He:says 
there’s no margin m paints and 
varnishes, 


A STOCK-KEEPING HELP 


A simple stock-keeping system 
will often eliminate this difficulty. 
But it must be presented in the 
right manner and devoid of all 
red tape. It must be workable in 
a few moments each day. Such 
a plan will give the merchant an 
accurate record of his sales, mark- 
up and net profits, and he will 
quickly realize that if he carries 
parallel lines he is increasing his 
investment, slowing up his turn- 
over without making extra sales 
or larger profits. Incidentally 
you can show how by sticking to 
your single line he reduces slow- 
moving colors and odds and ends, 
cuts down valuable shelf space 
and is able to make a better im- 
pression on his customers. Con- 
sequently he will discontinue com- 
peting lines. 

The amazing increase in mail- 
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order business presents a serious 
problem to manufacturers selling 
through retail channels. Yet few 
have made an actual study of the 
situation and -given the dealers 
sound advice and selling knacks 
to use in counteracting the local 
influence of the catalogue houses. 
A pocket sales manual giving spe- 
cific arguments for the dealer to 
use is something much appre- 
ciated. ‘Instead of “knocking” the 
mail-order concerns it gives a 
dozen quick tests and _ selling 
stunts that demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the particular brand 
of merchandise he sells. A recent 
check-up in small-town general 
stores indicated that 90 per cent 
considered the mail-order house 
their most serious business prob- 
lem. 

When it- comes to store and 
window equipment to display 
their merchandise, many manu- 
facturers have the impression that 
it is necessary to furnish every- 
thing gratis. Most of this is of 
stereotyped design, suited for 
stereotyped stores. Yet if you 
explain to the merchant how he 
can construct racks, panel dis- 
plays, signs, etc., he will often 
be glad to do it himself in order 
to give his store an individual 
touch. Moreover, the things he 
makes himself he will appreciate 
far more than anything you -can 
supply him with. Give the sub- 
ject some study and present it 
through the pages of your house- 
organ. You will be surprised 
how the merchant takes to it. 
Moreover, there is no objection 
to mentioning various articles of 
store equipment that can be pur- 
chased from the manufacturers— 
such as window-display units, ar- 
tificial flowers and other decora- 
tive ornaments, showcases, etc. 
Often the dealer is at a loss to 
know where to get such things. 


HOW HELP IS GIVEN THE CLERKS 


We all recognize that the retail 
clerk is one of the most important 
factors in successful merchandis- 
ing. But what have you done to 
educate the clerks in the stores 
that sell your goods? There is 
great opportunity for constructive 
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Automobile advertisers used 
39,241 lines more in Leslie’s 
during 1916 than during the 


year previous. 


“Speaking of Automobile Shows—’ 
° from Leslie’s, Jan. 4th 


Leslie’s is edited for the kind of people 
who want a distinctive illustrated weekly 
newspaper like Leslie’s, and are willing 
to pay for it five times the average subscrip- 
tion price of the fifty leading periodicals. 


420,000 families are. 
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Ines of National Advertising 


A gain of very nearly 100% in national advertising 
for 1916 over 1915 is but further proof that The New 
York Tribune is rapidly taking that place in the great 
New York field to which its far-sighted aggressiveness 
entitles it. . 

Said A. C. Reiley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of National Advertisers, the 
other day regarding the A. N. A.’s fight for clean ad- 
vertising: 


“The influence of The New York Tribune has been 
tremendous. I do not think too much can be said 
of it. It seems likely to wield the same influence 
with the newspapers as the Curtis Publishing 
Company has wielded among magazines.” 


The Tribune is driving ahead because over 100,000 
‘thinking readers—advertisingly responsive—are behind 
it. National advertisers find it pays to talk to them, 





Advertising gain based on Evening Post figures for first eleven months of 1916. 
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work here. E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany have had success with their 
Silver Steel Saw Club. The Wiz- 
ard Foot Appliance Co. of St. 
Louis have perfected a course in 
orthoproxy of the foot at the 
conclusion of which a diploma is 
awarded to those who pass the 
examination. One manufacturer 
I know has perfected a series of 
ten weekly lessons with the priv- 
ilege of asking questions concern- 
ing any phase of retail salesman- 
ship. He is in intimate personal 
touch with seven hundred en- 
rolled clerks. Think what an 
asset this represents ! 


INDIRECT SERVICE THAT HELPS ALL 
DOWN THE LINE 


A few broad-minded manufac- 
turers are taking a deeper inter- 
est in the business of the dealers 
than the mere sale. of their indi- 
vidual products. They calculate 
that anything they can do to boost 
the merchant’s business will have 
a stimulating influence on’ the 
sales of their particular merchan- 
dise. Besides it will make friends 
so they will not be persuaded to 
change the line even if a proposi- 
tion offering greater immediate 
profits is presented, For instance, 
they give advice on such problems 
as store lighting, store-front con- 
struction, arrangement of depart- 
ments, collections, store papers 
and local advertising, delivery 
service, etc. 

But if you contemplate such 
service don’t. go off half-cocked. 
Don’t offer to do things you are 
doubtful of accomplishing. Dig 
up real merchandising facts—hike 
to the little town from whence 
your distribution comes. Study 
conditions as they actually exist. 
Co-operate with the newspapers 
and magazines which are making 
a study of their respective fields. 
You must, moreover, have a 
broad, sympathetic understanding 
of the merchant’s problems— 
realize his personal ambitions, his 
peculiarities, his shortcomings 
and present your business recom- 
mendations in such a manner that 
he will recognize your desire to 
render . sincere and _ intelligent 
service, 


Sells a Commer- 
cial Product by Helping 
Competitors 


How an English Steam-Truck 
Firm Got Increased Inquiries— 
Service Bureau Not Only for 
Users of Its Own Trucks But 
for Those Who Had Bought 
Competitive Makes 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent Printers’ Ink. 


HE demand for motor trucks— 

which are called “waggons” 
in Great Britain—is not what 
it is in America. No one buys 
full pages in general periodicals 
to advertise them. Most of. the 
business that there is, is obtained 
by traveling salesmen, supported 
by advertisements in the technical 
press. 

The choice lies between steam 
and petrol (English for gasoline). 
Whatever propellant is_ used, 
there are strict legal regulations 
as to speed. A_ rubber-tired 
truck can go at twelve miles an 
hour, and no faster, and only thus 
fast on condition that the re- 
spective weights on the axles are 
below a certain tonnage. 

Getting back the interest on the 
capital cost of a truck is entirely 
a question of running cost plus 
repairs and deterioration. If a 
machine burns more than a 
known amount of fuel per ton- 
mile, and wears out sooner than 
it should, or goes too often to the 
repair shop, conveyance will come 
too dear; the owner could do 
better by using the railways. As 
the geographical distances are 
small, the higher speed of a train 
on the actual journey has little 
chance to overtake the delays in 
handling. A réasonably efficient 
motor truck, therefore, saves 
time, trouble and cost of packing 
material. Thus it is that a grow- 
ing proportion of commercial de- 
livery is done with trucks me- 
chanically propelled. 

Before the war began, steam 
trucks were already beginning to 
break in. They started at a dis- 
advantage compated with the 
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petrol machines, because while 
these were based on the passenger 
car and did not need much altera- 
tion in the chassis to make them 
efficient, the first steam trucks 
were built on the lines of a de- 
veloped locomotive, with a cylin- 
drical boiler in front of the driv- 
er—obviously an inconvenient and 
somewhat dangerous  arrange- 


ment. 

Alley & MacLellan, an impor- 
tant engineering firm in Glasgow, 
presently originated an entirely 
new road steamer, the “under- 
type” steam waggon. Here the 
boiler is under the works, and the 
driver sits close to the front, 
steering the affair exactly like a 
passenger automobile. This truck, 
called the “Sentinel,” was such a 
success that very soon a set of 
shops had to be devoted entirely 
to it, at Shrewsbury. It is 


claimed that any load over three 
tons can be hauled more econom- 
ically in a Sentinel Steam Wag- 
gon than in the best of the petrol 
machines; and that at the pres- 
ent high price of petrol, a pound 
sterling a day can be saved with 


an average load and haul. 


ADVICE FREE ON ALL PROBLEMS OF 
MOTORING 


There are many more overtype 
steam trucks in use than there 
are those of the Sentinel type; 
but Alley & MacLellan are so 
convinced that the undertype 
boiler is destined to put every 
other out of the market, that they 
have told their salesmen, all of 
whom are trained traction ex- 
perts, to do everything they can 
to help the owner of any type of 
truck—steam or petrol—to get 
the best work out of it that it can 
give. They have published the 
following notice in trade-papers, 
and have also given the full pri- 
vate addresses of all their repre- 
sentatives, so that an owner in 
trouble can telegraph for help at 
any moment: 

PRACTICAL ADVICE FREE 


Our staff of practical transport ex- 
perts will be pleased to advise owners 
on any problem connected with motor 
transport, steam or petrol, and _ will 
gladly help them to get the best out 
of any vehicle—including competitors’. 
Our interest is not limited to Sentinels. 


We are glad to do anything to make 
motor transport more efficient. 

The reason assigned for this 
policy is that the mechanical road 
truck is a new thing, anyway. 
The whole lot—steam and petrol 
—cannot average one to every 
hundred horsed commercial vehi- 
cles. Consequently, the main 
problem at the present time is to 
put the horse off the road for 
heavy haulage. The fight between 
steam and petrol, or between dif- 
ferent engines, can wait; and the 
“Sentinel” is not a bit afraid of it. 

The manufacturers publish a 
périodical, the “Sentinel News,” 
which deals with all questions of 
haulage. It is handsomely print- 
ed in offset, and in one issue the 
case is put, in part, as follows: 

“It would be foolish to advo- 
cate the use of steam where an- 
other motive power would give 
greater efficiency; any vehicle 
which, by its performance, dis- 
credits mechanical traction is cer- 
tain to injure the reputation of 
steam and hinder the use of it in 
cases where steam is the best 
power. The editor will therefore 
as readily try to assist readers in 
getting the best out of their elec- 
tric vans, petrol engines, or horse- 
drawn vehicles as out of steam 
waggons of any type; and will 
answer questions relating to the 
working of other steam waggons 
as readily as those which refer 
to the Sentinel. _ 

“ .. For a large number of 
uses the publishers frankly be- 
lieve the Sentinel Steam Waggon 
the best’ vehicle in the tvorld, and 
they have no desire whatever to 
promote its use except where the 
service which it gives will justify 
this belief. If anything in this 
periodical helps to make motor 
waggons more useful and effi- 
cient, it will be doing what it here 
sets out to attempt. Such prob- 
lems as economy, management of 
vehicles and staff, legal questions, 
tyre-saving, insurance claims, gar- 
age planning, and speed regula- 
tion will be treated in turn, and 
with whatever co-operation and 
suggestion can be obtained from 
readers and technical experts. As— 
many practical suggestions could 
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Na Lp exets Bulletin 


The National Weekly 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 


A Significant Fact 


A GREAT majority of ad- 
4% vertisers, season after 
season, and year after year, 
illustrate, describe; price and 
number the garments dis- 
played in the advertising 
pages of NuGEnt’s BULLETIN. 


Ta very ‘significant fact 
proves just one point—that 
retail buyers place orders di- 
rect from these advertise- 
ments. 


DVERTISING in 1162 Broadway 
NuGEntT’s BULLETIN pro- NEW YORK 
duces not only general publi- Desanat 
city, but also, and to a truly . 
Chicago 
remarkable degree, actual (Sailnet 
tangible business in the form — Philadelphia 
of direct orders which lead to London 
.new and profitable accounts. Paris 


_ “Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments’’ 
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with advantage be brought to the 
attention of drivers, we offer ad- 
ditional copies of the ‘Sentinel 
News’ to any firms desiring them 
for drivers’ use.” 

Alley & MacLellan say that 
when the public is ready to go in 
for mechanical haulage on a large 
scale, their truck can beat all 
comers. The desired day will be 
brought nearer if they help all 
truck owners to get the best work 
out of their machines. 

The offer which is reprinted 
above was not long in producing 
inquiries. And as the owner of 
one steam truck has a way of 
wanting more from time to time, 
I think I know who will be in- 
vited to tender for the business, 
judging by firms who have been 
helped in the way indicated. 

Petrol trucks and competitive 
steamers get absolutely fair play 
from the Sentinel men, who are 
taught to recommend a petrol ma- 
chine where the haul is not suita- 
ble for a steamer. 


THE GASOLINE FAMINE AS AN AD- 
VERTISING ASSET 


The imports of petrol in Eng- 
land were 119,030,155 gallons in 
1914. The Army, Navy, Aircraft 
and Ambulance services just now 
are using about a million gallons a 
week. Other people, consequent- 
ly, have to go short, and the price 
has soared pretty high. Alley & 
MacLellan got out a folder on 
this subject, which neatly illus- 
trates the fairness and precision 
of their methods, and brought 
them numerous inquiries. The 
circular said, in part: 


The following figures prove the com- 
mercial economy of steam road wag- 
gons: 

An average-sized petrol waggon, tak- 
ing four tons as the standard load, for 
comparison, consumes at least a gallon 
of petrol for every seven miles run. 

his figure is arrived at by averag- 
ing the published claims of five petrol- 
waggon manufacturers, all in the first 
rank of efficiency. It may be taken to 
represent the minimum consumption. 

An average day’s work for a motor 
waggon in fair use would be 80 miles. 

ounting 300 working days to the 
year this represents 80x300, or 24,000 
miles. 

Divide 24,000 miles by seven and 
you have the minimum petrol consump- 
tion for the distance—3,428 gallons. 

Present price of petrol, 2s. 7%4d. per 


gallon. Total cost of petrol consumed, 
£450. ° 


A four-ton Sentinel Steam Waggon 
runs on coal alone at £2 per ton, 400 
miles to the ton. On average coke 
costing £1 5s. per ton it runs 270 
miles per ton. 

Divide the mileage provided for in 
the computation of petrol costs by 400 
for coal and 270 for coke and you get 
the following costs: 

tons of coal at £2, £120, or 89 
tons of coke at £1 5s., £111. 

Saving over petrol, £330 or £339 
in fuel alone. 

mixture of coke and coal, about 
2 to 1, will sometimes give an advan- 
tage over either alone. : 
or heavier loads, up to six tons, 
the saving is still greater. 

One of the quaintest things that 
has happened in connection with 
the gasoline famine is this: There 
is a duty on motor spirit, but none 
on kerosene (called in England 
paraffin). When the Government 
seized half the visible supply of 
petrol, several motor-owners 
adapted their carburetors to run 
on paraffin. Whereupon some 
civil service official came down 
upon them with a demand for the 
duty, and this seems likely to be 
collected. For his ingenuity in 
relieving the petrol famine the 
motor-owner, instead of profiting, 
is to be penalized! Similarly, 
many cars could be run on de- 
natured alcohol ; but the tax on 
this makes it too dear. The Gov- 
ernment is anxious to economize 
petrol, but not so anxious as to 
sacrifice revenue for it, though 
official posters appealing to the 
public not to waste’ petrol have 
been put up all over the country 
at great expense. 


New Accounts of McLain- 
Hadden-Simpers Company 


Robert McNeil, Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of first-aid cabinets, surgical 
dressings, etc., has placed the McLain- 
Hadden-Simpers Company, Philadel- 
phia and New York, in charge of his 
advertising. This ner has also se- 
cured the account of the Ward Motor 
Vehicle Company, Mount Vernon, N. 


Geo. A. Townsend Makes 
Change 


On January 1st George A. Townsend, 
who has been Western representative 
of the “Make It Pay” Department 
of the Hill Publishing Company, be- 
came general manager of the James A. 
Brady Foundry Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturing stokers and ash conveyors. 
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NEW year—new 

opportunities—new 
plans—new developments— 
new alliances. 

Stick by those who have 
served you well but do not 
hesitate to discard the antt- 
quated and out-of-date. 

Ours is a business with its 
face turned toward the future. 
We are well equipped to serve 
advertisers who want to put 
second stories on their business | 
structures. 

Meet the men. 


CORA CHELTENHAM CoMPAne 


Hh ee he ice pia 
1LEAST 36T# STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1897 
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The identity of 
an advertising 
agency is best es- 
tablished, not by 
its personnel or 
reputation, but 
by the identity of 
the advertisers 
whom it serves. 
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The advertisers 
who are served by 
Fuller &@ Smith: 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The Beaver Board Companies 
The Bourne-Fuller Company 
Burroughs Addinz Machine Company 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company 
The Cleveland Fruit Juice Company 
The Cleveland P-ovision Company 
The Ferro Machine and Foundry Company 
The Geiger-Jones Company 
The Glessner Company 
The Glidden Varnish Company 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co. 
The Joseph & Feiss Company 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
The McCaskey Register Company 
National Carbon Company 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
The Osborn’ Manufacturing Company 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company 
The M. T. Silver Company 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
The Stillman Theatre Company 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
University School 
The Upson Nut Company 
Westinghouse Electricand Manufacturing Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Company 


Fuller 
é Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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The Paragrafer Says: 


HE trouble with so 

many New Year Res- 
olutions is that they are 
written on the wrong 
kind of paper. If you 
really want them to en- 
dure—write them on 


Temple. 
Bond 


An Excellent Writing Paper 


Like your important corre- 
spondence they will then be 
matters ofpermanent record. 
And they will look so impres-_ 
sive that you yourself will take 
them seriously. 


ye In the case of Temple Bond 
samples. Your the argument of prohibitive 


printer will 


dics’ *°"% price does not apply. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY > 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM _ DETROIT 


BAY STATE DIVISION....... 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION... 


New York Office: Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 























Sales Conventions. That Prove 


Worth While 


low a Programme Can Be Arranged That Will Keep the Salesmen 
Alert 


By Earl D. Eddy 


PROPERLY conducted sales 
j convention is an investment 
—not an expense. When I hear 
of houses giving up their sales 
neetings I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the fault did not lie 
within the idea but rather in its 
execution. 

Similarly, opposition to the 
holding of such gatherings by 
concerns which have not enjoyed 
the experience is usually based 
upon ignorance and prejudice— 
based on either preconceived no- 
tions or upon reports of unsuc- 
cessful undertakings. There are 
too many markedly successful 
sales conventions conducted by 
both large and small organizations 
for it to be possible for anything 
to be fundamentally wrong with 
the proposition. The proof is all 
to. the contrary. Any one who 
fair-mindedly studies and investi- 
gates the experience of those con- 
cerns whose meetings of salesmen 
have become a part of. the general 
plan of operation cannot help be- 
coming an enthusiastic advocate 


of the idea. 
PRELIMINARIES MOST IMPORTANT 


There is, however, no question 
that the: success of conventions 
for salesmen rests completely ahd 
entirely upon the management 
thereof. No idea is so good that 
a bungler. may not ruin it. Be- 
cause a convention proves a fizzle 
and a disappointment is no reason 
to damn salesmen’s meetings for 
all time. If the fault came from 
within, a careful analysis should 
bring to light the mistakes of 
omission. and commission so that 
the next affair will go off smoothly 
and harmoniously, thus . develop- 
ing into the investment which all 
well planned and properly con- 
ducted conventions must do if 
given half a chance to succeed. 


Fully fifteen years ago the ~ 


Koken Barber Supply Co., of St. 
Louis, held its first convention. 
The experience of that period has 
borne much fruit. So successful 
have these meetings become that 
many St. Louis manufacturers and 
jobbers have used this particular 
gathering as a measuring-rod and 
model for their own sales meet- 
ings. Many of the methods 
evolved by the experience of this 
concern .have become standard- 
ized practice with other houses, 
not because of any lack of initia- 
tive thought of their own, but 
mainly because the Koken sales 
convention plan has successfully 
withstood the test of time and the 
results have been eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Believing that the wider audi- 
ence which the columns. of 
Printers’ INK affords would be 
interested in the details of this 
unusual success, as well as in the 
fundamental reasoning behind it, 
I recently persuaded T. W. Van, 
general sales. manager of the 
Koken enterprise, to relate to me 
the conclusions he has arrived at 
as a result of his long. experience 
in planning and handling sales 
conventions. 

Mr. Van has been associated 
with the company since the time 
when its intensive business cov- 
ered but two or three States, 
whereas it is now world-wide. 
Not only are all sorts and vari- 
eties of supplies for barbers 
manufactured, including razors, 
strops, hair tonic, chairs, shop 
furniture, brushes, shoe polish, 
talcum powder, etc., but also the 
needs of the chiropodist, the hair- 
dresser, and the beauty-parlor 
specialist are fully and completely 
supplied. The annual sales of 
the. institution. run close’ to 
$2,000.000; 400. people are em- 
ployed. in the various . factories 
which go to make up the plant, 
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and sixty salesmen, traveling all 
over the world, dispose of the 
output. A sales convention where 
plans for the selling of such a 
volume of merchandise are dis- 
cussed is admittedly worthy of 
some’ study. 


FIRST, ANALYZE REQUIREMENT 


“Whatever success we may have 
had in the conduct of our con- 
ventions,” said Mr. Van, “can 
chiefly be credited to careful plan- 
ning ahead of time and conscien- 
tious attention on the part of the 
salesmen while they are with us. 
We claim no particular- credit for 
what we have been able to accom- 
plish, for we feel that anyone else 
who carefully analyzes the re- 
quirements of his business with 
relation to a sales convention can 
do quite as’ much or more than 
we have. There are no secret 
formulas as to how to run a con- 
vention, and I feel sure that there 
are many which are conducted 
much more efficiently than ours. 

“Primarily, there are two kinds 
of salesmen’s conventions — the 
right kind and the wrong kind. 

“The right kind of conventidn 
is the one which, through demon- 
stration, education and inspira- 
tion becomes a constructive force 
in the future life and work of 
every salesman in attendance. 
Thus the house is enabled to get 
real results of a permanent value. 

“The wrong kind of convention 
is the one which expends its ef- 
forts on entertainment and is 
minus the real convention values 
of education and inspiration. Such 
meetings are a _ disorganizing 
force for both the salesmen and 
the firm, and do not get results 
worthy of the effort. Since both 
kinds cost the same it would seem 
good business to have the right 
kind—the result-getting conven- 
tion, which enables the house to 
cash in on the investment. 

“The sales manager is, of ne- 
cessity, the man to be held respon- 
sible for convention results and 
it has. therefore always appealed 
to me that that individual’s atti- 
tude of mind and conception of 
what a _ salesmen’s convention 
should be very largely spells the 
success or failure of the enter- 


helpful 


INK 


prise. With this thought in mind, 
I made an analysis of my own 


‘reasoning in the premises and 


should advise any one who con- 
templates holding a convention to 
think deeply and wisely over the 
following questions which I pro- 
pounded to myself. I should say 
that any one who does so and is 
able to answer the queries satis- 
factorily to himself, should have 
no fear or hesitancy in proceeding 
to hold a sales convention. The 
questions follow: 

“1—For what reason am I in- 
terested in bringing our sales 
force together in convention? Is 
it because I’ve heard of other 
firms doing it or because the head 
of the house thinks it a good idea 
on general principles? 

“2—-Have I considered the finan- 
cial outlay necessary to carry 
through a convention period? 

“3—Would I be willing to draw 
a check on my personal funds in 
exchange for the results I believe 
I have a right to expect from such 
a convention as I have planned? 
If not, what right have I to ask 
the house to put up its good 
money? ° 

“4—-Have I thought around and 
through the convention idea and 
visualized the results I can rea- 
sonably expect? 

“5—Am I laying my plans thor- 
oughly and completely and adapt- 
ing them to the needs of the 
salesmen -and the firm so that 
proper results will come, thus 
enabling the house fully to realize 
on the financial outlay necessary? 

.6—Do I feel my responsibility 
to my sales force as well as to 
my firm and have I got any large 
information, plans, or 
ideas which are really worth the 
expenditure of the money, time 
and effort in calling the salesmen 
together? 

“7—Do I realize that the meas- 
ure of my convention is the meas- 
ure of myself and that my 
convention will rise no higher in 
accomplishment than my ‘vision as 
a manager? 

“The foregoing catechism posi- 
tively considered leaves no oppor- 
tunity, it seems to me, for a sales 
manager to dodge his responsi- 
bility and should make it possible 
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The 1917 Edition of the 





American 
Newspaper 
Annual and 


Directory 
is ready for delivery 


The New Year is here. The new 
book is ready. 


The 1916 volume was sold out last 
July. A purchase now will give - 
twelve months use of the latest issue. 


The book will be sent anywhere 
in the United States (all charges 
paid), on receipt of price—$10.00— 
by the publishers. 
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for him to lay plans which will 
make his convention a success in 
the proper sense. In studying the 
salesmen’s convention problem, 
the question—‘When is a conven- 
tion a success?’—has brought me 
to the following conclusions, 
which I offer as the answer: 

“1—When the work done cor- 
rects faults in salesmen’s attitude 
and methods. 

“2_-When new ideas have been 
digested and imparted in a way 
to be assimilated and put to imme- 
diate use in developing and in- 
creasing sales. 

“3—-When, by the methods em- 
ployed in the convention, salesmen 
are taught how to be students and 
analysts of themselves, their 
goods, their territory and their 
customers. 

“4_-When salesmen turn their 
ordinary grievances and criti- 
cisms into suggestions containing 
constructive procedure which will 
thus make for better business for 
both themselves and the house. 

“S—When the earnest, well- 
thought-out convention work so 
inspires and enthuses the sales- 
men ‘that they not only take an 
active part in all the discussions, 
but express keen regrets when the 
convention comes to an end. 

“6—When they leave with a 
feeling of a larger permanent 
sense of pride in their house, its 
policies, its products and also 
their associates; that feeling 
which inspires the best that’s in 
them to contribute their full share 
to the firm’s success for the 
coming year. 

“Tt has always been our judg- 
ment that the staging of our con- 
vention is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in its success. Closest 
attention to every detail has been 
our constant effort. By ‘staging’ 
I not only refer to the physical 
location of the affair, but also to 
many other details perhaps not 
usually considered under that 
head. Its main features are: 1st 


—The programme; 2d—A _ thor- 
ough knowledge of human nature 
on the part of the sales manager; 
3d—Executive ability. 

“In the preparation of our pro- 
gramme we are especially careful 
to select only ‘live’ subjects which 











are capable of: universal applica- 
tion to the whole sales organiza- 
tion. We are never careless in 
this. Throughout the preceding 
year’s period there has been a 
sifting of incidents and experi- 
ences which indicate where infor- 
mation is evidently lacking, thus 
gripping. the salesmen’s interest 
because the discussions offer new 
ways and means of handling the 
practical problems of the busi- 
ness. 

“Several months prior to the 
convention we commence to dis- 
cuss with the men, by mail, the 
subjects they feel they would like 
to have threshed out at their con- 
vention. One of the big features 
of our salesmen’s meetings has 
been our effort to impress upon 
the men the fact that the conven- 
tion is their own particular ac- 
tivity and by their interest or lack 
of interest they either make it a 
success or a failure. We have 
found that by placing a substan- 
tial measure of responsibility upon 
the men they feel that the annual 
meeting is really theirs and not 
merely the opportunity of the 
sales manager and other house 
officials to glorify themselves. 

“This preliminary correspond- 
ence with the salesmen started, 
the sales department further de- 
velops the programme by consul- 
tation. with the various factory 
and department heads, thus arous- 
ing their interest and resulting in 
their making preparations to carry 
out their part of the programme 
with enthusiasm. I believe I have 
gained more permanent benefits 
for the business by helping our 
salesmen and the factory men in 
preparing their individual conven- 
tion work than from any one ac- 
tivity in which I have taken part 
in.our business. It has given me 
a splendid opportunity to show 
each factor how the work of the 
other co-ordinates, thus enlarging 
their vision of what co-operation 
between them really signifies. 


A FIXED PROGRAM ME ESSENTIAL 


“From the beginning we have 
had a regular printed programme. 
If you do not think enough of the 
convention idea to have one, don’t 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Twelve Million 





Lines 





The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND’S FIRST PAPER 


printed more than 
12,000,000 lines 
of paid advertising 
during 
1916 


Happy New Year! 
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The Market 
ONCISELY, the Hospital Market represents a buying power 
of over $510,000,000 a year,— 
—$250,000,000 of this sum being spent for the construction 
and equipment of new hospitals, numbering approximately 
700 each year,— 








—the remaining $260,000,000 being spent on maintenance and 
supplies for the 7,000 hospitals and 1,500 kindred institutions 
already in operation. 





HESE existing hospitals house, provide for, and feed more 
” than 1,000,000 persons a day—patients, nurses, doctors, and 
hospital employees. During a year 8,000,000 patients are cared 
_ for, the average stay being about three weeks. . 


HE management of these hospitals, as well as the selection 

and purchase of equipment and supplies, is in the hands of 
salaried hospital administrators—the purchasing agents of the 
hospital field. These hospital administrators are intelligent 
buyers of quality products—and big buyers, too. 


Yes, it is a big market. Investigate it for your 
products or for the products of your client. 
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The Medium 


BLUNTLY, The MODERN HOSPITAL covers the hospital field. 


d by h 


rea 


It is 


ospital Feat sger vgs architects specializing in hospital 


construction, heads of  Ipea pend committees for new hospitals, members 


of the medical, surgica 
cessful hospital management. 


The 
MODERN HOSPITAL 


is furnishing a profitable 
service to 269 manufac- 
turers. We desire to in- 
vestigate your product and 
its probable market, that 
we may definitely determine 
whether we have a profit- 
able service for you. 


Shall we make a careful 


study and report on your — 


product with relation to 
this market? No charge 
and no obligation. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Metropolitan Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1 Madison Ave. 6 N. Michigan Ave, 


and nursing staffs, and by all interested in suc- 


BECAUSE of the vast amount of helpful 
and valuable information contained in 
both the editorial and advertising pages of 
each issue, The MODERN HOSPITAL is 
used as the technical, business, and buying 
guide of practically the entire hospital field. 


OUR Weekly Reporting Service on all new 
construction work and our Quarterly 
Revised Directory of all existing hospitals 
materially assist the 

advertiser in the suc- 

cessful promotion of 

his product in this 

market. 


~ 


j 
j 


Charter 
Member 
A AC. 
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Second Nature 


In most towns it’s second nature for the newspaper 
reader to prefer 


—one paper for the daily news; 

—one paper for the cartoons; . 

—one paper for the fashions; : 

—one paper for the financial summary; 
—one paper for sporting news; 

—one paper for its politics; 

—one paper for its editorials; 


—one paper for its advertising author- 
ity, its power.to_make sales. 


In Chicago it’s second nature for most folks to 


prefer 


The Chicago Daily News 


for all these things. Reader preference is reflected 
by the circulation of The Daily News—over 425,000, 
of which more than 92% is concentrated in Chicago 
and its suburbs. The Daily News has a larger circu- 
lation in Chicago and suburbs by over 90,000 than - 
any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


Advertising preference is shown by the fact 
that The Daily News prints more advertising of 
local mefchants—more advertising of food products 
—more advertising of dry goods and department 
stores—six days a week than any other Chicago news- 
paper prints im seven days. 


__ It is second nature for the people of Chicago to 
read The Daily News and to buy from its advertisers. 
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have a convention. We print the 
name of every man who takes part 
in the meeting, regardless of what 
he may have to do. Men like to 
see their names in print. There’s 
a deal of human psychology in 
this little point which goes a long 
way toward the success of the 
convention. In our programme 
work predominates, social inter- 
course being only incidental and 
for relaxation. 


DETAILS OF PROGRAMME 


“We carry three sessions per 
day for five days; meeting at 8:30 
continuing to 12:30, when there 
is a recess for luncheon in our 
own dining hall; resuming at 2 
p. m. continuing to 5:30, and an 
evening session from 8 until 9:30 
The men understand that it is 
desired that 10:30 be regarded as 
bedtime, and they are usually 


ready for the ‘hay’ by that time. 
We put them all on one floor of 
the Missouri Athletic Association 
where every possible facility for 
their comfort is afforded. Those 
who care to, meet me on the gym 


floor at 6:30 a. m. After fifteen 
minutes’ work we enjoy a plunge 
and a swim in the big tank; then 
breakfast and off to the factory. 

“The most important feature of 
a good programme is that it covers 
every hour of every day and 
every night with activities which 
are so well balanced that no ex- 
ception can bé taken to them. We 
believe we have succeeded in 
making our programmes so inter- 
esting that every one of the par- 
ticipants is too well pleased with 
the work even to give a thought 
to mischief or to devote attention 
to anything but the work in hand. 
We make it obviously to their self 
interest to do this. 

“TI have always played strong on 
the fact that the convention was 
strictly the salesmen’s activity and 
that it was up to them to run it. 
There is a daily chairman—al- 
ways a salesman. I never sit on 
the platform with the chairman. 
I find a place down on the main 
floor right among. the boys. It is 
my frank opinion that many sales 
managers have killed their con- 
ventions after the first day by 
monopolizing the floor and domi- 


. selves * 


nating every subject. Sales man- 
agers who do this rob themselves, 
for if the salesmen are to be en- 
couraged in expressing them- 
the less prominent the 
sales manager makes himself the 
bigger the results are apt to be. 

“Sitting on the floor of the con- 
vention he can get a real insight 
into the mental equipment of 
every salesman as well as a first- 
class index of the salesman’s com- 
prehension of his work and prob- 
lems. I have gathered mental 
notes in this manner which have 
become the basis which enabled 
me to help many of the men 
individually in the days after the 
convention. In short, a conven- 
tion which provides the salesmen 
as an audience for a ‘gabby’ sales 
manager is a failure. 

“Since salesmen as well as other 
folks acquire knowledge through 
their eyes as well as their ears |] 
have always been strong for 
blackboard analysis in our meet- 
ings. The older salesmen and the 
factory heads make practical. 
demonstrations on the board, all 
carefully planned and perfected 
prior to the convention, and de- 
signed to put across and fix the 
essential facts in the salesmen’s 
minds. How much more valuable 
this sort of work is, than for the 
salesmen to listen to a Niagara 
of wisdom flowing from the lips 
of a sales manager who runs the 
convention as though he were the 
whole show. 

“We have found that our busy 
department and factory heads are 
very glad indeed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity the con- 
vention affords them to handle 
matters of importance before the 
grouped salesmen in preference to 
each individually. There also ap- 
pears to be an inspiration devel- 
oped from the presence of the 
crowd so that a more elaborate 
and telling demonstration or ex- 
planation is made to the assembled 
men than to an audience of one, 
such as is the case when the indi- 
vidual goes through the factories 
and departments in quest of 
knowledge and information. 

“T have already remarked upon 
my policy of keeping to the floor 
of the convention rather than in 
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the limelight. Thus, a good execu- 
tive can really run the convention 
without seeming to. As occasion 
demands he may supplement the 
discussion by rising from his place 
among the men and making such 
comments as will tend to fix in 
the minds of the salesmen the 
points which he wishes them par- 
ticularly to remember. 

“We never let our sessions be- 
come dull or sleepy. From my 
place among the men I can dis- 
cover such a_ tendency very 
quickly and at such junctures a 
recess is suggested so every one 
can get up and stretch his legs 
and get a breath of fresh air. 
We have a medicine ball handy 
and at these recesses every one 
is requested to get out on the 
roof and pass it around in lively 
fashion. On the resumption ot 
the session attention and compre- 
hension are once more the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

“The factor of control or disci- 
pline of a salesman’s convention 
is oftentimes the weakest link in 
the chain and one which can be 
a source of trouble sufficient to 
reduce its effective handling by 
50 per cent. At our very first 
session we impress our salesmen 
with important points: 

“I—That it is costing the firm 
real money to bring them from 
the four corners of the earth to 
St. Louis, and that the house 
therefore expects to get value re 
ceived upon the investment. 

“2—They have been brought in 
to work and not to play, and that 
they may know just what the 
work is they are supplied with a 
printed programme that accounts 
for every hour of their time, both 
night and day, during the conven- 
tion period. 

“3—That, primarily and essen- 
tially, the convention is arranged 
for them so that they may get 
new ideas and inspiration which 
they will be able to ‘cash in’ 
during the coming year by virtue 
of the increased commissions they 
will thus earn. 

“In the planning of our pro- 
gramme, we have provided for 
relaxation of the right sort. Most 
of the play occurs the first morn- 


ing of the convention when the 
new men taken on during the 
year are made ‘Koken Knights.’ 
This is a secret order to which 
only Koken salesmen may belong. 
The initiation ceremonies work in 
a number of our products and 
serve to get all the men well ac- 
quainted so that there are no 
strangers when the real business 
begins. We have found this 
feature of remarkable value. 

“I might further say with re- 
gard to the feature of discipline 
that where we find a disposition 
to kick over the traces we first 
try reason and nearly always suc- 
ceed,—avoiding, of course, any 
public criticism. If trouble still 
continues and the culprit is too 
good to fire he fails to be invited 
to the convention for the ensuing 
year and that punishment has 
never failed in its efficacy. An 
interesting programme kept 
moving at a lively pace ordinarily 
solves the problem of discipline 
as busy men have no time for 
other things. We, of course, arbi- 
trarily demand that drinking, late 
hours or any practice which re- 
duces a man’s ability to concen- 
trate and absorb knowledge be 
eliminated on the part of indi- 
vidual salesmen. 

“Through the expedient of a 
sergeant-at-arms of their own 
appointing the salesmen them- 
selves seé to it that punctuality 
and regularity of attendance are 
adhered to. Weeks ahead each 
man is instructed to make no 
personal dates to visit friends or 
relatives, to receive visitors at the 
factory nor to do anything which 
might take his attention from the 
work of the convention for even 
a single hour. These regulations 
may sound strict, but they mark 
the difference between the success 
and failure of many a sales con- 
vention. 

“In conclusion, let me again 
emphasize the truth that the meas- 
ure of a salesmen’s convention 
and the results which accrue are 
exactly the measure of the sales 
manager who conducts the meet- 
ing and reflect in a positive way 
his ‘ ability to interest, educate, 
manage. and _ control salesmen.” 
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If you want to sell 
Hardware in Canada 


| Be the. advertising 

pages of HARD- 
W ARE g METAL (Canada’s 
only weekly Hardware paper) 
back up your sales efforts. 


cao in 1888, HARDWARE & 

METAL has paid subscriptions from 
nearly every hardware merchant of 
any account in the whole Dominion. 


One fact alone will show how valu- 
able HARDWARE & METAL is to 
its subscribers: On July 1, 1916, the 
subscription price was raised from $2 
to $3 per year, and instead of a fall- 
ing of of subscriptions, as might 
have been expected, ‘they have con- 
tinued to show a normal increase. 


HARDWARE & METAL is decided- 
ly in the class of papers which meet 
a real need and which are carefully 
studied by their subscribers, 





Let these witnesses bear their good testimony to the worth of 


HARDWARE 4) METAL 


—testimony from firms you know very well: (weekly) 


‘We congratulate you on . . ._ the excellence and progressive- 
ness of HARDWARE & METAL generally. You have a pub- 
lication of which you have every right to be proud. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 


The result of a test we recently made . . . proves conclu- 
sively that your paper covers the hardware trade (of Canada) 
better than any other publication. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada. 


Fail not to include HARDWARE & METAL 
in your 1917 lists, and plan to use big space in our 


Export Number, February 3, 1917 


Minimum page rate $19.00. Type page measures 24% x 10x83 cols. 





N. B—In Canada hardware stores handle many varied lines, such as 
household specialties, paints and oils, automobile accessories, electrical 
supplies, stoves and furnaces, silverware, sporting goods, and so on. 
Send for specimen copy and complete advertising rates. 


The MacLean Publishing’ Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and London, Eng. 
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; The 
St. Louis Republic 
Exceeds Its 1915 : 
Record Both in 


Circulation. and Advertising 


Every month during 1916, Tue Rerpvetic made a gain over 
the corresponding month in 1915. December’s gain swelled the 
total by 138,858 agate lines. 


These Consistent Gains Total 


More Than Half a Million Lines 


Total Paid Advertising (1915) - - - = 4,066,551 
Total Paid Advertising (1916) - - - = 4,701,003 


Gila wt we we olan ne .) 


A. B. C. Circulation figures, April to October, showed an 
average. increase over the six months just preceding of 


More Than 9,000 Copies Daily 


This in spite of the fact that during that period the selling price 
of the daily issue was increased from one cent to two cents. 
Average Net Paid Circulation 


For Six Months Preceding April, 1916 - - 100,475 
For Six Months Preceding October, 1916 =- 109,531 


Gite os os 8 Se 


The 109,531 subscribers to Tue Repusiic have more than 
ordinary confidence in their favorite newspaper and, therefore, are 
more than ordinarily responsive to the advertising it contains. 
Tell them your story in a newspaper that. has been 


The Home-Buying Guide of the Great 
Southwest for More Than a Century 


THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representative: 
-CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT .KANSAS CITY ATLANTA, GA. 














“Selling” the Dealer on the “Come 
to Market” Idea 


How the Furniture Manufacturers Are Doing It 


LMOST every advertiser lo- 
fA cated in a commercial cen- 
ter is interested in getting dealers 
to come to market—not only be- 
cause it reduces selling costs, but 
because it has a broadening ef- 
fect that makes the dealer a bet- 
ter merchant. While there has 
been a decided .increase in the 
percentage of dealers who come 
to market within the last few 
years, the problem is still acute. 
For that reason the campaign, as 
well as the methods, of the Chi- 
cago Furniture Exhibitor’s Asso- 
ciation will hold more than mere- 
ly a news interest to the readers 
of Printers’ INK. 

This association is composed of 
150 furniture manufacturers lo- 
cated all over the 
country, who have se- 
lected Chicago as the 
logical. furniture mar- 


ket. Twice a year 
during the buying sea- 


sons, which in the. 
furniture trade -are 
January and July, 
this association stages 
a representative exhi- 
bition of furniture in 
Chicago. Over 550 
concerns exhibited at 
the last exhibition, 
and 4,000 dealers 
came to Chicago to 
complete their stocks 
and absorb merchan- 
dising ideas. 

So far four’ exhibi- 
tions have been held, 
all of which were 
well attended. But 
the officials of the 
association realized 
that this is not enough. 
The full measure of 
success would not be 
reached until every 
furniture-buyer in 
the country came to 
market. The question 
was how to get them 
to do so. E 


It was finally decided that the 
most logical thing to do was to 
inaugurate an educational cam- 
paign in the trade-papers. In the 
copy attention was drawn to the 
benefits a furniture dealer would 
derive from rubbing elbows with 
the other “live wires.” He: was 
reminded ‘that only in this way 
could he be sure of knowing all 
there is to know about new 
styles and novelties. And the 
copy concluded: “Chicago’s fa- 
mous retail stores give you a 
matchless opportunity to secure 
new ideas in modern merchandis- 
ing.” 

In 1915, which was the first 
in the history of the association, 
the total amount invested in the 


FULL-PAGE TRADE-PAPER ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


FURNITURE EXHIBITION 
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trade-paper campaign was about 
$3,000. The money, according to 
C. S. Whalen, secretary of the 
association, was raised by levying 
dues of $20 against each member, 
supplemented by contributions 
from Chicago hotels and other in- 
terests benefiting by the influx 
of buyers. Modest as this ap- 
propriation was, attendance was 
immediately affected. As against 
the 3,200 buyers who attended the 
July, 1915, exhibition, over 4,000 
registered at the various buying 
headquarters in January, 1916, an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

“This year,” said J. L. Schna- 
dig, of the Pullman Couch Com- 
pany, of Chicago, treasurer and 
prime mover in the work, “with 
an appropriation nearly doubled, 
we look for a greater attend- 
ance than a year ago. We believe 
that getting dealers io come to 
market is nothing more or less 
than a common, every-day prob- 
lem of selling, and we believe the 
way to go about it.is by using 
the same methods we use to sell 
our furniture. Word-of-mouth 
publicity, expecting salesmen to 
advertise it, and depending on 
free notices in the trade-press is 
not the way we manufacturers 
sell our furniture—so why use 
these methods to sell our exhibi- 
tion?” 

The Grand Rapids Market As- 
sociation is another organization 
of furniture manufacturers which 
is advertising a semi-annual mar- 
ket. In current furniture trade- 
papers an eight-page insert ap- 
pears, signed by 330 manufactur- 
ers who will exhibit. It is stated 
that last July 1,750 buyers were 
registered at the Grand Rapids 
Market. 

In view of what the furniture 
manufacturers have been able to 
do by straight educational copy to 
the dealer, it would seem that the 
plan holds an abundance of sug- 
gestion for other manufacturers 
—not only for the direct appeal 
possible to concerted dealer-audi- 
ences, but more especially for the 
opportunity it affords of edu- 
cating and cultivating the dealer 
in an effective and unobtrusive 
way that builds for better mer- 
chandising. 


Texas Church Has Unusual 


Advertisement 


On December 22d the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Denison, Tex., aver: 
tised in full-page space in a local paper. 
The size of the copy, however, was not 
the most noteworthy feature of the ad- 
vertisement. Beneath a silhouette en- 
graving of the three Wise Men. of the 
East, and bordered with holly, appeared 
a Christmas greeting and a call to serv- 
ice. A portion of the copy, recounting 
accomplishments, follows: 

“Come, friend, let us find the Christ- 
mas spirit in service to man. Yesterday 
is dead—To-day has a noble task—To- 
morrow holds a glorious promise. 

“To those who, have helped us we 
express a gtatitude which prompts a re- 
turn beyond our ken. Loyal men and 
women have done rg TIrgent de- 
mands have been met by prompt and 
willing sacrifice. Growth and progress 
have resulted. 

“Aside from the usual work of the 
church a men’s class, or open forum, 
has been maintained. Men of every 
calling have met and discussed moral 
and religious problems to their mutual 
goo 

“Thankful for the 
for the future, we wis 
a Merry Christmas.” 


ast and hopeful 
you one and all 


House-Organ for California 
Fruit Growers 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has begun ‘to issue the “Sun- 
kist Courier” for monthly circulation 
among the Exchange members. The 
initial number thus expresses its reason 
for being, over the signature of 
Harold Powell, the general manager: 

i with the steady growth of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
has come an increasing need for some 
medium which would enable the indi- 
vidual member to keep informed on the 
marketing og that confront the 
industry. Exchange, in handling 
the questions of distribution, selling, ad- 
vertising and other phases of market- 
ing, is developing daily information 
which, if properly assembled and dis- 
seminated ‘among the individual mem- 
bers, would be not only interesting but 
helpful to them. 

“Tt was to fill this need that the 
Board of Directors recently voted to 
issue a citrus Pa meh periodical = 
would reflect the interests of the 8,000 
Exchange members and convey frank 
discussion of the organization’s market- 
ing activities.’ 


Manufacturers Appoint Adver- 
tising Agency 

The advertising accounts of the A. 

Wilhelm Company, Reading, Pa., and 

the Hilborn Company, Inc., New York, 

have been secured by Ewing & Miles, 

Inc., New York. The first-named con- 


cern makes paints and varnish products, 
while the Hilborn company will adver- 
tise “Answer” spark plugs. 
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Offset Covers Available 
March, 1917 


HOME LIFE 


The second and third covers on March 
HOME LIFE are available to adver- 
tisers in two-color offset printing of the 
best quality, at an attractive price. 


A prominent food product advertiser 
has purchased the fourth cover. 


Interested advertisers please wire at our 
expense for rates. 


Forms will close January 10, 1917. 


HOME LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


ar 


Publisher. 


1,100,000 circulation for March at $3.50 per line. 
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ORT’S net paid subscription to be 


vort will be gladly sent by 
BNE TT, Pub. Inc., 
ta, Maine Walter R. Jenkins. Jr, 
1625 Aeolian Hall, 
ew York City 
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**Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Service—a_ system- 


atic research for making good 


lamps better 


The Meaning of MAZDA—— 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
prog and devel in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Servicé is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at S dy, New York. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the raeys of 
the General Blectric Company. 38 
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Making the Trade-Mark “Follow 
Through” to the Consumer 


\ Serious Problem for Certain Large Advertisers—Mallinson & Company’s 
Attempt to Protect Rights to “Pussy Willow” 


HE growing number of ad- 

vertisers whose products are 
sold to other manufacturers for 
use aS raw material or parts is 
rapidly bringing about some new 
trade-mark problems which are of 
rather wide . significance. The 
maker of automobile axles, for 
example, or of white lead or dress 
fabrics, advertises to the ultimate 
consumer and becomes possessed 
of a certain good will for his par- 
ticular product. The consumer, 
however, may seldom purchase the 
goods except after they have been 
fashioned into something else. 
He buys an automobile or a quan- 
tity of paint or a garment, of 
which the advertised commodity 
is a component part. And right 


there the problem arises of mak- 
ing the trade-mark follow the 
goods clear through to the con- 


sumer, and of protecting it against 
the possibility of unfair tactics 
on the part of unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers or dealers in the fin- 
ished product. 

The automobile industry, of 
course, furnishes the most con- 
spicuous examples of this pecu- 
liar merchandising development. 
Timken Axles, Delco Ignition 
Systems, Perfection Springs and 
a long list of other special parts 
are known to most readers of 
consumer-publications. But it is 
not in the automobile field where 
the trade-mark problems are most 
pressing. The manufacturers of 
automobiles are generally glad to 
advertise the fact that their cars 
are equipped with the advertised 
parts, and the trade-mark “follows 
through” to the ultimate consumer 
by the co-operation of the car- 
makers. Furthermore, it is a 
comparatively simple matter for 
the iautomobile-buyer to satisfy 
himself that the car he buys ac- 
tually is equipped with the adver- 
tised part. Any manufacturer or 
dealer who should try to repre- 


sent that his car was equipped 


with one of the well-known spe- 
cial parts, when it really was not, 
would run too great a risk of 
exposure. 

It is not so simple a matter, 
however, in some other lines, to 
protect the good will which really 
belongs to the advertiser of ma- 
terials. We may take textiles as 
a specific example. Here the 
manufacturer of a dress fabric 
advertises to the ultimate consu- 
mer and sells a large part of his 
output to other manufacturers 
who make it up into finished gar- 
ments. His trade-mark problem 
is not so easy of solution, for 
he cannot always rely upon the 
garment manufacturer to carry 
his mark clear through to the 
consumer, and, further, the sub- 
stitution of materials is not easy 
*for the consumer to detect. 

The experience of H. R. Mallin- 
son & Company, silk manufac- 
turers, of New York, is a case 
in point. This concern has a 
number of trade-marked fabrics, 
which are widely advertised in 
consumer mediums and are sold 
over the retail counter and also 
to other manufacturers. In the 
endeavor to “follow through” 
with its trade-mark on this lat- 
ter class of trade, the company 
has been furnishing manufac- 
turers who buy its branded lines 
with woven labels, bearing the 
trade-marks, which can be sewed 
into the finished garments. These 
labels are not furnished: to all 
manufacturers, but only to those 
whose finished product meets 
with the approval of the Mallin- 
son concern as to quality. Thus 
the presence of a Mallinson label 
in a finished garment indicates 
not only that a certain fabric has 
been used, but that the garment 
itself is of such quality as will 
add to the reputation of Mallin- 
son Silks. As the company’s 
fabrics gained in reputation for 
quality among consumers it came 
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to be more and more of an ad- 
vantage to the garment manufac- 
turer to assert that his goods con- 
tained the Mallinson product, just 
as it is an advantage to the auto- 
mobile manufacturer to advertise 
that his car is equipped with a 
widely known axle or magneto. 
But.as the trade-marks gained 
in value there was more and 
more temptation for the unscru- 
pulous garment manufacturer to 
make unfair use of them. As 
stated above, the consumer cannot 
so easily detect substitution in a 
fabric as in some other things, 
and the company’s silks are used 
in such a wide variety of articles, 
for men as well as for women 
and children, that the opportuni- 
ties for substitution were multi- 
plied. “Mr. Mallinson told a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK of 
several instances where manufac- 
turers had made unfair use of 
the company’s trade-marks by 
purchasing a small quantity of 
genuine Mallinson silks and then 
representing that their entire out- 
put was made from them. 


PROTECTION FOR THE FUTURE 


Another difficulty was fore- 
shadowed in the adoption by a 
toilet-goods house of the name 
“Pussy Willow” for a face cream. 
Now, “Pussy Willow” is one of 
the best-known Mallinson brands, 
and, while its adoption by the 
toilet-goods house was, perhaps, 
unobjectionable, it at least sug- 
gested that the same thing might 
be attempted by some manufac- 
turer of handkerchiefs or hosiery 
or other articles made from silk. 
Accordingly, the company con- 
cluded that it ought to have the 
exclusive right to the name “Pussy 
Willow” in connection with any 
article which is made from silk, 
and filed an application in the 
Patent Office for registration on 
that basis. In-its application the 
company claimed the exclusive 
right to “Pussy Willow” as af- 
fixed to dresses, waists, coats, 
linings, underwear, corsets, men’s 
outer shirts, -neckwear, collars, 
hats, caps, handkerchiefs, etc. 
But the examiner of trade-marks 
would not hear of the proposition 
that the silk manufacturer should 


thus sweep the board, and an ap- 
peal was taken to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, with no better 
success. 

Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Clay, after hearing the argu- 
ment of the company, gave an 
opinion as follows: “This novel 
proposition and erroneous reason- 
ing results from failure to con- 
sider the attitude of the public 
toward trade-marks. There is no 
perspective for the mind that’ has 
but one point of view. 

“Everybody knows that a silk 
manufacturer does not make cor- 
sets or hats, nor would it ever 
be supposed, even, that the same 
party made both of these articles. 
Therefore, it could not be sup- 
posed that the public can get 
from the applicant’s mark any 
such meaning as supposed. The 
public cannot be supposed to know 
the applicant’s business plans; it 
must look to the mark; the mark 
as exhibited .informs the public 
that the silk in the article is 
Pussy Willow silk, but it obvious- 
ly does not and cannot inform 
that the article is either made or 
guaranteed by the applicants. 

“Tf a maker of steel, for ex- 
ample, put its mark on knives, 
wire mattresses and engines it 
would not only not identify the 
maker of the goods, but would 
actually mislead the public as to 
origin, for nobody could guess , 
that those things were all origi- 
nated by or for one party and 
that party a steel manufacturer.” 

The problem is by no means.a 
simple one, and it is one which 
is bound to become more and 
more important with the increas- 
ing use of consumer-advertising 
by makers of products which are 
used in manufacture, and the in- 
creasing value of their trade- 
marks. 


Joins Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Co. 


L. Gardner Reynolds, Jr., formerly 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Stewart-Warner Speedo- 
meter, Corporation, Chicago, and for a 
number of years with the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
joined the staff of the Power, Alexander 

Jenkins Co., Detroit advertising 
agency. 
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NOTICE OF ADVANCE 
IN RATE 


After January First, all orders for space in 
the Southern Ruralist to be used beyond the 
August 15th, 1917, issue, must be at 


$1.25 per Line 


The new rate goes into effect with our Sept. 
Ist, 1917, issue, and is based on a 


Guaranteed Circulation of 
300,000 Copies 


Advertisers using space during the first eight 
months of 1917 will enjoy the present rate of 
$1.00 per line, although our circulation now 
justifies a Dollar and Twenty-Five Cent rate. 


Orders for space beyond the August 15th, 
1917, issue will not be accepted at the old 
rate. 


Combined old. and new rate cards sent on 
request. 


The Southern Ruralist will continue to de- 
liver the greatest value in the Southern 
Agricultural Advertising Field. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Member of and Audited by the A. B. C. 
‘‘The South’s Foremost Farm Paper’”’ 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bullding A. H. Billingsiea, No. | Madison Avenue 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: A. D. McKinney, 3rd Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
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Herbert T. Proudfit 


until recently Advertising Manager of 


The Aeolian Company 


has -become Vice-President of 


MARX & ANGUS, Inc. 


HTS is the result of the advertisement I ran 

in ‘‘Printers’ Ink’? on November 16th. I 
am in the agency field—the conditions are as I 
wanted them. 

There were a number of replies to my adver- 
tisement. I finally joined Marx & Angus because 
they were the kind of young men with whom I 
wished to be associated. 

Theirs is a small agency, a year and a half 
old. It has no “‘copy’’ department in the ordi- 
nary sense—no “‘art’? department—just three 
capable, energetic young advertising men, each 
competent to inaugurate and direct an advertising 
campaign—to write the copy’’—to supply the 

art.”” Together our combined experience seems 
to cover the entire field of sales and advertising. 


NOW—I WANT 
TWO MORE CLIENTS 


I wanted three and already have secured one. 
I believe I can handle two more and give all three 
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the personal attention I, myself, desired when an 
advertiser. 

And I wish that one might be that splendid 
automobile account whose sales manager wrote 
The Aeolian Company last Fall, congratulating 
it on its advertising and mentioning specifically, 

I Went to Buy a Phonograph.’’ 

These three clients are going to receive the best 
that is in me—and that will be of real value to them. 

This must be obvious. 

For years I have been successfully meeting 
problems identical with theirs—for years I 
have filled one of the most exacting managements 
in the advertising field. 

My department, at Aeolian was highly organized. 
In ‘‘copy,’’ in “‘art,’’ in every detail we were 
self-supporting. Magazine advertising, newspaper 
advertising, mail-series, catalogs were all my work. 

Moreover I was in almost daily conference on 
merchandising matters with the biggest and most 
successful man the music industry has ever known. 
I was a salesman before an advertising man. My 
opinions and ideas are based on actual sales-ex- 
perience, made doubly valuable by that training 
which comes from constant contact with the pulse 
of a great retail and wholesale business. 

*% * * * * 

This is frankly a solicitation of the business of 
two other clients. 

I know the agency situation from their stand- 
point—what they hope for, and what under ordi- 
nary circumstances they are liable to get. 

And I know that with the associates I have, I 
can help them in every way that any agent can 
and in many ways that most agents cannot. 


Harterh  Lowcefor 


Marx & Angus, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
8 West 40th St., New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to announce that 
JOHN McLEOD WYLIE 


has associated himself with this organization 
as Director of our Special Service Department. 


Mr. Wylie specializes in the preparation of 
advertising campaigns, booklets, house-organs, 
letters and follow-up methods for bankers, 
brokers and investment houses. 


Over fourteen years’ experience in financial 
affairs qualifies him to render our clients 
exceptional service. 


The following accounts have recently been 
transferred to this Agency : 


P. W. Brooks & Co. Kennedy, Mitchell & Co. 

Dawson, Lyon & Co. Abbott, Johnson & Co. 

E. F. Coombs & Co. Joseph & Wiener 
Delafield Estate 


“SELLING POWER” 


This is the title of a house-organ which we publish 
every little while. It describes the quality of service 
our organization renders financial advertisers, who are 
successfully marketing securities according to plans 
outlined by our Service Department. 


Rudolph Guenther, Inc. 


Specialists in Financial Adoertising 
Tel. 266 Broad 25 Broad St., New York 























U. S. Marine Corps Advertising 
for Recruits 


Periodical Space Backed by Efficient Organization—Success May Induce 
Extension of the Plans 


HE United States Marine 

Corps, in using full-page pe- 
riodical space to advertise for re- 
cruits, is setting an example which 
might well be followed by other 
departments of the Government. 
Whether it will be—whether, in- 
deed, it represents a settled policy 
on the part of the Marine Corps 
—remains. to be seen. Much will 
depend upon the success which 
follows a single insertion. But 
the chances for success are bright, 
inasmuch as the publication ad- 
vertising is backed by a _ well- 
equipped organization. 

Five years ago a recruiting pub- 
licity bureau for the United 
States Marine Corps was estab- 
lished in New York City. The 
entire equipment consisted of a 
typewriter, a mimeo- 
graph and two desks. 

To-day the bureau 
occupies two and a 
half floors in a large 
building and its equip- 
ment, which repre- 
sents an expenditure 
of $50,000, includes 
two large cylinder 
presses, one automatic 
and three hand-feed 
job presses, two lino- 
types, a power paper- 
cutter, a binding ma- 
chine and a thorough- 
ly up-to-date photo- 
graphic department. 
Twenty-seven men— 
all enlisted members 
of the corps—are em- 
ployed in the bureau. 
One of the publica- 
tions issued is “The 
Recruiters’ Bulletin,” 
a monthly magazine, 
which goes to the offi- 
cers and men at the 
several recruiting sta- 
tions, to all officers 
in the Marine Corps 


ber of warships. It. is edited 
by Captain Ross E. Rowell and 
contains articles about officers 
who have risen from the ranks, 
news items concerning the serv- 
ice, stories of adventure and 
discussion of matters of interest 
connected with the corps. 
“United States Marines” is the 
title of a handsome illustrated 
booklet printed on a high grade 


, of paper, describing the organiza- 


tion and the duties of the men. 
In typographical appearance and 
in arrangement it is equal to some 
of the best booklets issued by 
the largest commercial establish- 
ments. Another booklet, nearly 
half a million copies of which 
have been printed, is entitled 
“Who Am I?” It is what might 


Always First—in the | 
Defense of America © 


A soldier — the Marine ws! Serving 


duty w any part of the world, and thorough; 
90 the Job! 
Stormesam értied : mientrymen. coved om " 











service, and also to 
the men on a num- 


THIS FIRST PIECE OF NATIONAL COPY BROUGHT A LARGE 
sha as OF INQUIRIES FROM PROSPECTS 
3 d 
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be called a catechism, as informa- 
tion concerning the service is im- 
parted in the form of questions 
and answers. 

Both booklets are used in cir- 
cularizing a list of half a million 
names of young men who are con- 
sidered possible recruits. This 
list consists of names secured 
from men already in the service, 
from postmasters, from military 
organizations and other sources. 
A series of five follow-up letters 
is used to strengthen the impres- 
sion made. by the booklets and 
urge the prospects to enlist. 


ANNOUNCING THE ADVERTISEMENT 


To show the care and thorough- 
ness of the work carried on by 
the bureau it is only necessary 
to refer to the way the magazine 
advertisement already mentioned 
was handled. Two weeks before 
it appeared a letter, in which was 
enclosed a copy of the advertise- 
ment, was sent to the officers and 
men of every recruiting station, 
telling them of its forthcoming 
appearance and what it was ex- 
pected to do. There were six 


ways in which it would help every 


recruiting station:: 1—By visual- 
izing the United States Marines 
through appropriate illustrations 
and text. 2—By describing a 
marine’s activities. 3—By appeal 
.to a young man’s desire for travel 
and adventure. 4—By making 
capital out of the patriotic spirit 
of the times. 5—By appeal to 
parents who are thinking of a 
military education for their sons. 
6—By originating prospects upon 
which to work. 

“This advertisement,” said the 
letter, in conclusion, “will make 
it possible for those engaged in 
recruiting duty to approach more 
men; make it easier to approach 
a better class of men; make these 
men more receptive to argument 
—in short, simplify many of the 
problems encountered in recruit- 
ing.” 

The activities of the press bu- 
reau, which is presided over by 
Ouartermaster-Sergeant Martin 
W. Fisher, may be classified un- 
der three heads: First. a syndicate 
service, consisting of human-in- 
terest stories and fresh news 
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~matter, which is sent to 3,000 
newspapers twice a week; second, 
furnishing local items to papers 
concerning men who have enlisted 
from the cities and towns in 
which they are published. Every 
time a marine is transferred to 
the foreign service, is promoted, 
or does anything worth while an 
item about it is sent to his home- 
town newspaper. Third, prepara- 
tion of feature stories about the 
service and the adventures, duties 
and experiences of the members 
of the corps, countries visited, etc. 

The photographic department 
prepares bromide enlargements 
for use in the recruiting stations. 
It has constantly on hand 500 pho- 
tographs of officers, scenes on 
shipboard and in foreign coun- 
tries that are available to the 
newspapers or for use in the bu- 
reau’s own publications. It also 
furnishes lantern slides and mov- 
ing pictures to institutions, organ- 
izations and clubs which may de- 
sire them. 

The. bureau employs well- 
known illustrators—L. A. Shafer, 
Leyendecker, Sidney Riesenberg 
and John Burke—to embellish its 
publications and design posters. 
Window-cards in the form of 
illustrated news bulletins are sup- 
plied to cigar and other retail 
stores. They have much the same 
appearance as the photographic 
bulletins issued by several illus- 
trated news associations. 

The presses of the bureau are 
now at work on wall calendars 
for 1917. These are printed in 
four colors, the illustration show- 
ing a moonlight scene among the 
tents of an encampment, with 
soldiers singing to the music of 
a guitar. 

Of course, many of the activi- 
ties of the publicity bureau are 
directed to securing recruits for 
the Marine Corps. The produc- 
tion of advertising, direct and ‘in- 
direct, engages the attention of a 
staff of able writers. Perhaps a 
greater amount of ginger is be- 
ing put into the work just now 
because of the effort being made 
to secure the 5,000 additional re- 
cruits provided for in the new 
order raising the full quota of 
the corps from 10,000 to 15,000 
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OUT TODAY 


The Annual Review Number 
OF THE IRON AGE, out today, represents the 
highest point yet attained in the publication of 
trade and technical journals. 

It marks the culmination of a year of unequalled pros- 
perity throughout the iron, steel and machinery fields; 
a year in which THE IRON AGE published authori- 
tative editorial matter exceeding a total of 3,300 pages. 


THE IRON AGE 


commands the confidence of its readers to an 
extent surpassed by no other publication. It! 
has become far more than a trade or technical journal ; 
it has become an international institution. It is quoted 
throughout the world every Thursday on its “Iron, 

+ Steel and Metal Markets,” and its weekly “Machinery 
Markets and News of the Works” serves as a guide to 
the entire industry. 


Throughout the War 
in spite of every embargo 
on other news, THE IRON 
AGE’S review of the markets 
has been cabled weekly to all 
the capitals and industrial 
centers of Europe, those of the 
Central Powers included. It 
is vital to the warring nations 
to know the supply and the 
cost of American steel sinews, 


Now, at the close of this, the 
greatest of all the Steel Years, 
and at the threshold of what 
may prove to bea greater year, 
is published this monumental 
Annual Review Number, typ- 
ifying in a single issue the 
magnificent service that THE 
IRON AGE furnishes the in- 
dustry every Thursday, week 
after week, throughout the 
year, 


Its Total of 768 Pages 
is indicative of the wonder- 
ful strength of the indus- 
tries we serve, and of which 
THE IRON AGE is the ac- 
knowledged mouthpiece. Edi- 
torial offices maintained in 
theindustrial centers through- 
out the country make it pos- 
sible tochronicle every devel- 
opment in the manufacture 
and uses of steel and its de- 
rivatives and to pass this 
information on to the great 
circle of manufacturing con- 
sumers who make up THE 
IRON AGE clientele. 


There never has been a time 
when the specialized news 
and comment of an author- 
itative trade paper have 
been so greatly needed as 
right now. 





THE IRON AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
Member A. B.C, 
Branch Offices; Pittsburgh, Park Bide; Chicago. Otis Bldg.; 
Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bldg.; 
Buffalo, Erie Co. Bank’s Bldg.; Washington, D.C., 613 Fifteenth 
St.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Worcester, Park Bldgs; 
San Francisco, 320 Market St.; London, E.C., 7 East India Ave. 
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ELSON C. HILL 


Beginning January first, became 
a member of this organization, 
with the office of Vice-President 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Collin Armstrong 
Howard H.Imray Harry L. Cohen 
L. L. Robbins C. H. Hartner 
Frank G. Smith 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1463 BROADWAY 
At gand Street 


NEW YORK 
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.n. Twenty-five per cent of the 
mber has already been enlisted 
d it is believed that within the 
car the full complement will be 
tained, 
The appropriation for the main- 
ance of the recruiting stations 
nd the payment of transporta- 
ion and other expenses incurred 
vhile the men are en route to 
their stations for the current year 
is $549,630.65. Of this amount 
$40,000 is for material used in 
the printing office of the bureau, 
$21,000 is for newspaper and other 
advertising and $75,000 is avail- 
able for special purposes as 
needed. No definite advertising 
plans for the coming season have 
yet been prepared, as it is the 
intention of the officers in charge 
of the bureau to wait until they 
see what results are obtained from 
the first magazine advertisement. 


Sphinx Club Will Have an 
All-Advertising Session 


The Sphinx Club, of New York, will 
devote the evening of January 16th ex- 
clusively to a discussion of advertising 
topics. The speakers will be Frank E. 
Fehlman, vice-president and sales and 
advertising manager of the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company, whose. subject will be 
“The Advertiser’; Stanley B. Resor, 
president ‘of the 7. Walter Thompson 
Company, who will speak on “The Ad- 
vertising Agent,” and G, Edward Bux- 
ton, Jr., business manager of the Provi- 
dence Journal, whose topic will be “The 
Publisher.” 


C. R. Cassidy With “North 
American” 


Chas. R. Cassidy, for the past three 
years associated with The Evening Bul- 
Jetin, Philadelphia, and formerly of 
N . Ayer & Son, is now connected 
with the North American, of that city. 


FE. R. Seeley Goes With F. H. 
Birch Company 
Elmer R. Seeley, for over two years 
New England representative of The R. 
C. Maxwell Co., of Trenton, N, J., has 
reigned to become salés manager of 
The F. H. Birch Co., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Agency for Ajax 
Tires 
Rubber Company, Inc., 


has placed its advertising 
ichols-Finn Advertis- 


rhe — 
New York, 
acount with the 
ins Company, Chicago. 


‘ 
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Affiliation’s Programme Nears 
Completion 


The Advertising Affiliation will meet 
in anhual session at Cleveland January 
26th and 27th as guests of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. Besides the Cleve- 
land organization, member clubs com- 
prise the advertising associations at Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Canton, Ohio. By invitation, dele- 
gations will be present from several 
— clubs in cities surrounding Cleve- 
and. . 

The first session of the convention, 
on the evening of January 26th, will be 
receded by a “‘Get-Together” dinner. 

he evening meeting, devoted to sales- 
manship, will be addressed, among’ 
others, by C. Louis Allen, president of 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Com any; 
Professor Walter Dill Scott, a the 
renee Institute of Technolo 
Geo. alter Fleming, of the 
Company. 

After’ a 7:30 breakfast the next 
morning, departmental sessions devoted 
to retail advertising and manufacturers’ 
advertising will be held. Topics up for 
discussion at the latter will be: ‘Rela- 
tive Importance to Manufacturer of 
Dealer and Consumer Effect of Adver- 
tising”’ and : 

“Effective Advertising Methods Em- 
ployed: 

“(a) With product that dominates 
the market with no important competi- 
tion; 

“(b)} In introducing and promoting 
sale of new product competing with an 
established brand of similar line.” 

Following these sessions there will 
be direct mail advertising and graphic 
arts departmentals. At the former the 
topics will 

“How to Link Up 
_ “(a) Direct mail campaign with na- 
tional media for both dealer and con- 
sumer? 

_ “(b) Sales promotion with advertis- 
ing effort? 

“Effective Organization. 

“Establishing system for records that 
will prove profitableness of advertising 
department.” 

he graphic arts meeting will discuss 

“Evils of Speculative Work by Crafts- 
men. ‘ 

“How Co-operation on Part of Ad- 
vertiser Saves His Money and Pays 
Craftsmen a Better Profit.” 

Following this there will be an illus- 
trated lecture on “Light” by Prof. 
Luckiesh, of the National Lamp Works, 
General Electric Co. 

In the afternoon will occur the gen- 
eral advertising men’s session, followed 
by a banquet, to be addressed by John 
Kendrick Bangs and the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 


W. C. Walsh With New York 
“Evening Post” 


_ W.. C. Walsh has joined the promo- 
tion department of the New York Even- 
ing Post. He has been associated with 
other New York dailies in a similar 
capacity. 


» and, 
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Advértised Brands Fit Needs of 


Co-operative Stores 


Growth Lately of Co-operative Stores—Their Importance 


as Outlets 


for Manufacturers’ Goods to the Rural Consumers 


HAT is to be said for the 

co-operative store as an 
outlet for trade-marked, nation- 
ally advertised goods? Is the 
average manufacturer in any 
sense‘ overlooking or neglecting 
this particular . distributive. chan- 
nel? And is the proposition of 
selling to the co-operative store 
in any sense different from the 
‘problem of selling to the ordinary 
retail stores? 

If such questions have, latterly, 
a new insistence it is due to the 
circumstance that the co-opera- 
tive store idea is spreading. To 
be sure, the United States Gov- 
ernment’s investigators in Market 
Business Practice tell PriNnTERs’ 
Ink that co-operative storekeep- 
ing is expanding more slowly than 
any of the other forms of collec- 
tive buying that are being watched 
and encouraged by the specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
but for all that these stores are 
steadily increasing in number, és- 
pecially under the spur of the ris- 
ing foodstuff prices of the past 
year or two. 

That the co-operative store ex- 
pansion has not, under the trend 
of the times, made even more 
rapid headway than it has is due 
largely to the fact that in rural 
America it has a bad reputation 
to live down. When the Farm- 
ers Grange movement was inau- 
gurated some years after the Civil 
War there was great enthusiasm 
for co-operation in every form 
on the part of the farmers and 
the co-operative ‘store came in 
for its share with the result that 
along in the 70’s there were es- 
tablished in various parts of the 
country numbers of co-operative 
stores, almost all of which, in due 
course, went off with a loud bang, 
due to faulty location, improper 
selection of stock or some other 
equally good and sufficient rea- 
son. 


To a considerable extent an- 
7 


other generation has succeeded 
the one that was victimized in 
that old fiasco but, as one genera- 
tion overlaps another, there has 
been handed down to the present 
population in the country dis- 
tricts and thé small towns some- 
thing of that old suspicion and 
prejudice that resulted from the 
collapse of the erstwhile co-oper- 
ative store boom. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that there is 
just a little danger that history 
will repeat itself in some degree. 
At this writing, certain promotive 
interests are making a business 
of floating co-operative stores by 
going into the community that 
appears promising, working up 
sentiment fer such an enterprise 
and establishing a store to be 
turned over to the local investors. 
The government experts have no 
criticism to make of this system 
of exploitation except that it ap- 
pears to them that the promoters 
do not always pick locations 
where the trade conditions justi- 
fy the establishment of stores of 
this kind, 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES GROWING IN 
NUMBER 


After looking first, therefore, 
at what might be called the dark- 
er side of. the picture, readers 
may be impressed by the fact that 
there are now more than 400 co- 
operative retail stores in the 
United States, according to an es- 
timate recently made by the 
United States Government. More- 
over there is a steady stream of 
additions to this list, especially 
in the North Central States and 
on the Pacific Coast. Scarcely a 
day passes but what there are re- 
ceived at the Office of. Markets 
and Rural Organization in Wash- 
ington, inquiries as to ways and 
means for the establishment of 
such stores. So numerous have 
been these inquiries that the of- 
fice has lately issued a manual of 
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Here’s a f Ep Are You 
Trophy the Man 
Worth the :; to whom 
Winning It’ll Go? 


The Multigraph 
Letter Trophy 
(sterling silver), 
io be appropri- 
atelyinscribed 

awarded in 
June. Height, 
with base, 1534 
inches, 


The Big Fact of Recognition 


Good work is good work, whether it’s formally recognized or not. 
But the incentive to better work which recognition furnishes is often 
an underestimated force. 

The Multigraph Letter Trophy is to be awarded as a tangible 
public recognition of some man’s work—the best of all the good . 
form-letter work of the year. : . 

In other words, the silver cup pictured above will be presented 
to the individual or concern submitting the best series of Multi- 
gtaphed form-letters used in the year ending May Ist, 1917. 

Open to anybody, anywhere. The conditions are few and simple. 
Write for all information—or see Printers’ Ink of Nov. 16th, page 115. 

Award will be made in June, 1917, during the St. Louis convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Before mailing entries write for details to 


TIM THRIFT, Advertising Manager 


The American Multigraph Sales, Co., E. 40th 
Street and Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MULTIGRAFP/T 
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Business Practice and Accounts 
for Co-operative Stores. 
Manufacturers with goods to 
distribute, reading over the Gov- 
ernment’s outline of a simple sys- 
tem of records for a co-operative 
store, might jump to the conclu- 
sion that from their standpoint 
there is no essential difference 
between ordinary small-town 
stores and the co-operative va- 
riety. On the face of it the di- 
vergence seems to be purely ad- 
ministrative and is due largely 
to the fact that the net earnings 
of co-operative stores are usually 
distributed to patrons, frequently 
to both members and non-mem- 
bers in proportion to their pur- 
chase from the store. Neverthe- 
less a closer scrutiny of the situa- 
tion seems to indicate that there 
are certain special considerations 
involved that make this outlet 
worthy the attention of, manufac- 
turers. : 
Foremost of all is the sugges- 
tion that maybe the ‘co-operative 
stores are going to prove, for ad- 
vertisers, in some measure an an- 


tidote for the chain-store systems 
with their lust for private brands. 
A Government specialist in co- 
operative organization who has 


lately returned from a _ swing 
around the circle tells PrinTERs’ 
Inxk that although he could not 
say that he. saw a predominance 
of well-known branded and pack- 
aged goods on the shelves of co- 
operative stores, there are consist- 
ent reasons why the management 
of such stores should concentrate 
on the strongest items of adver- 
tised goods in each class. As this 
expert sees it, a co-operative store 
to attain the highest measure of 
success must cultivate unanimity 
of judgment and preference on 
the part of its patrons. Such a 
store, if operated on limited capi- 
tal, cannot afford to stock a wide 


range of brands in each line. Pa-. 


trons must needs agree upon some 
one or two articles in each class, 
even if such agreement involves 
a compromise verdict, just as ju- 
ries are sometimes compelled to 
resort to compromises. The the- 
ory of the expert interviewed is 
that a co-operative store man- 
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ager will find it easier to get all 
his patrons to one way of think- 
ing in the case of a well-known 
advertised article than to bring 
them to a common ground favor- 
ing a new, untried or unknown 
brand. His personal judgment is 
that advertisers can emphasize 
this point to advantage in solicit- 
ing the trade of co-operative 
stores. 

As -matters stand to-day, the 
co-operative stores of the United 
States are not getting as large 
a proportion of their goods di- 
rect from manufacturers as might 
be expected. This is indicated by 
a study of a number of typical 
co-operative stores recently con- 
ducted by the United States Office 
of Markets. The survey covered 
sixty stores located in Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
California, .Oregon and Wash- 
ington.- Stores representative of 
each existing type of co-opera- 
tive store were included in the 
canvass and the investigator made 
a personal visit to each store and 
talked over questions of policy 
and practice with the manager. 
Moreover, only co-operative stores 
having a record of success were 
picked for this “straw vote.” 


WHERE THE STORES BUY 


Not all of the stores had book- 
keeping records that enabled the 
managers to answer intelligently 
all the questions that Uncle Sam’s 
inquisitor desired to ask. How- 
ever, some forty-three store man- 
agers gave definite replies as to 
their methods of purchasing 
stock. Every one declared that 
he bought largely from salesmen. 
Twenty-four of the stores re- 
ported that some goods were pur- 
chased direct from manufactur- 
ers, and nineteen indicated that 
they never purchased from manu- 
facturers. Nineteen of the stores 
depended to some extent for 
stock upon the catalogue houses, 
while twenty-one took ’ nothing 
from this source. 

To the manufacturer who has 
under consideration tae question 
of selling direct to co-operative 

(Continued on page 85) 
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~ You Can Win the 


Heart of the South’s Prosperity 


Through the Southern Woman’s Magazine you can 
place your products before 45,000 of the first families 
of the South—the kind of people who share well in the 
prosperity indicated by the following statistics: 
Cotton revenue, $1,100,000,000.00. This, how- 
ever, is only one-fifth the total value of the 
South’s farm products. 
Revenue from manufactured products, $4,800,- 
000,000.00. 
Southern bank deposits, $2,500,000,000.00 
The South, with all this wealth, can use and is anxious 
to know your goods. 
Investigate the Southern Woman’s Magazine—the only 
woman’s publication in the South. 


We will gladly supply you with detailed infor- 
mation about our subscribers, territory, rates, etc. 


SOUTHERN 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


R. L. BURCH, Publisher NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Member A.B.C. 
Eastern Office: Lee and Williamson, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Western Office: Cole and Freer, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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More than a 
Million Lines Gain 


in advertising in 


The 
Minneapolis 


Journal 
for the year 1916 


The Minneapolis Journal carried 
more advertising, and made a 
greater gain than any other Twin 
City newspaper in 1916. 


The Journal’s total advertising was 
more than ten and three quarter 
millions of lines—and all clean, 
high-grade advertising! 


Its All Evening and Sunday circu- 
lation is the great Result-Producing 
circulation of the Northwest. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Brunswick Building Tribune Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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stores it may be of interest that 
the Government _ investigator 
found, on the part of eleven store 
managers, a feeling that they are 
buying at a disadvantage—that is, 
that they are not being granted 
the lowest prices obtainable. In 
the case of some stores the charge 
was made that wholesale houses 
discriminated against them be- 
cause they are co-operative enter- 
prises and certain managers of 
co-operative stores alleged that 
they cannot obtain equal credit 
privileges with private and cor- 
porate enterprise. An especially 
interesting expression is the com- 


plaint of some co-operative store’ 


managers that wholesalers have 
refused to supply them with cer- 
tain lines of goods at any price. 

Other things (such as volume 
of consumption) being equal, 
the co-operative stores should 
possibly afford favorable out- 
lets for advertised goods be- 
cause the cost of doing business 
in most of the co-operative 
stores is relatively low. The 
margin allowed on this or that 
nationally advertised article 


would seem to be ample for 


these stores. Whatever basis 
there may be for a protest re- 
specting margin on the part of 
a city retailer with a cost of do- 
ing business ranging up to 30 
per cent there is no excuse in 
the case of the co-operative 
stores which, according to the 
statistics just compiled as a re- 
sult of Uncle Sam’s first-hand 
investigation, have a percentage 
of expense to sales ranging 
from 7 to, 17 per cent, with an 
average of 11.7 per cent. | 
This average was obtained by 
figuring the showing made by 
thirty-three stores—all that had 
records in detail of selling costs 
that enabled the Government 
expert to deduce selling expense 
accurately—and it is in the opin- 
ion of the investigator that a 
much lower average would have 
been recorded had all the stores 
been able to contribute data for 
calculation of this percentage. 
Certainly it is difficult to recon- 
cile this average cost of doing 
co-operative business as _ it 


stands with the opinion ex- 
pressed by some of the co-op- 
erative store managers that it 
costs more to. run such‘a store 
than a privately owned busi- 
ness, for our readers will recall 
that the Harvard investigation 
of grocery stores showed the 
lowest cost of operation to be 
10.4 per cent of sales and the 
highest 25.2 per cent, with an 
average of 16.5 per cent, or lit- 
tle less than the maximum dis- 
closed in this latest investiga- 
tion. 


BIG SALES IN SOME STORES 


Some manufacturers have 
viewed slightingly the co-opera- 
tive stores as an outlet on the 
assumption that most such enter- 
prises are limited in scope. Un- 
cle Sam’s new figures may neces- 
sitate some revision of this esti- 
mate. Eight of the stores visited 
have sales in excess of $100,000 a 
year; two-are above $200,000 and 
one reached last year a total of 
nearly $624,000. A dozen stores 
each had sales in excess of $50,- 
000 during the past twelve months 
and the average for all the stores 
reporting on this subject was $88,- 
000 for the year. 

That the co-operative store is 
a means of reaching the country 
trade is unquestioned. Some of 
the stores visited by the Govern- 
ment agent make 95 per cent of 
their sales to country folks, and 
the average of the country trade 
of all stores reporting is 63 per 
cent. To the manufacturer, too, 
who realizes the intimate rela- 
tion between the retailers’ turn- 
over and the whole fabric of 
distribution it may be of inter- 
est that one co-operative store 
claims sixteen stock turns per 
year. However, there are many 
others that have only two or three 
turnovers per year, so that the 
average is brought down to 4.4. 
The store that does the biggest 
business ($624,000) carries a 
stock that inventories $98,460 and 
reports 6.3 turnovers per year. 
The store that claims sixteen 
turnovers a year has a stock that 
inventories only a little over 








Making Toys All-the-Year Seller 


Toy-Buyer of Marshall Field & Company Points Out How American 
Manufacturers of Playthings Could-Improve Their Opportunities 


A RE manufacturers making the 


best possible use of the op-" 


portunities offered to them by the 
unusual conditions prevailing at 
present in the world’s markets? 
In view of our tremendous and 
widespread prosperity this may 
appear to be an idle question, but 
in one field, at least, the query 
seems to be justified. Anyway, 
this is the view taken by R. C. 
Gibson, buyer for the toy depart- 
ment of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, in an interview which he 
gave to a representative of Print- 
ERS’ INK. He claims that only a 
few of the American toy-makers 
have risen to the opportunity cre- 
ated by the absence of German 
playthings in this market. And 
this is true, despite the enormous 
development that has taken place 
in the industry in this country 
since 1914. 


Another point he brings up 
should interest the large class of 
manufacturers who are ' selling 
short-season products. A few 
years ago nothing could have been 
more seasonal than toys. Their 
selling season was confined almost 
entirely to a few weeks before 
Christmas. While the demand for 
these articles is still very much 
greater shortly before the holi- 
days, the business now continues 
throughout the year. The strange 
thing about this desirable develop- 
ment is that retailers are prob- 
ably more responsible for it than 
are the manufacturers. Large 
stores opened attractive all-the- 
year toy departments that in- 
duced people to buy playthings 
out of season. The ‘idea took 
hold and extended to smaller 
stores, and now the practice is 
quite general. With the possible 

exception of the manu- 
facturers of sporting 


MARSHALLHELD& COMP, ANY goods, who have been 


INSPIRATION 


AS kings dream of dynasties, war- 

riors of conquest, and explorers 

continents—so children dream 

the inspiration of toys. 

What aang science and art are 

to civilization, business to man, the 

fireside to woman, toys are to youth, 

Toys are the child's WORLD! 

Our Toy Section is a fountain. of im- 

= for child nature and nurture. 
ys and girls findehere their priceless 

treasure—their friefds; their com- 

rades; their ambitions. * 

In this Universe of Playdom are the 

milestones marking the'road to ma- 

turity. ‘Here are toys constructive 

and instructive—for occupation, 

recreation, and educati 

Here is Science at its source, 

Art in its adolescence; Power 

at its portal!, 


IT IS MARSHALL FIELD’S IDEA THAT TOYS SHOULD INSPIRE 


INSTEAD OF MERELY AMUSE 
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very enterprising in 
linking up their busi- 
ness to the toy field, 
the producers of most 
playthings have _ not 
done all they could to 
build up this all-the- 
year demand. The 
dealers claim that the 
whole job has been left 
to them, and that the 
advertising of the man- 
ufacturers has been 
confined to too short a 
period. Couidn’t many 
of those in other lines 
learn a lesson from 
this? 

There ‘is still another 
thing about this toy 
proposition that makes 
the discussion of it of 
special interest to’ the 
readers of PRINTERS’ 
Inx. That is the ever- 
growing custom of 
manufacturers to get 
out toy models of their 
products for advertis- 
ing purposes. This 
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The most successful year in 
the history of 


The Nation 


During the year 1916 The Nation has pub- 
lished 163,238 agate lines of paid advertising, 
nearly every line of which is national adver- 
tising. 


Advertising growth of the last four years: 


Lines of Paid Advertising in 1913, 96,965 
Lines of ‘Paid Advertising in 1914, 119,591 
Lines of Paid Advertising in 1915, 136,032 


Lines of Paid Advertising in 1916, 163,238 


The Nation is the leading opinion-maker of 
American periodicals; it has had a national 
circulation of the highest quality for national 
advertisers for over 50 years. 


Let us send you.a copy of The Nation in its new 
typographical dress. 


WILLIAM G. PRESTON 
Advertising Manager 
20 Vesey Street, New York ~ Mor sh sv® bop 
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Wishing You a Happy and 
‘Prosperous “New Year 


HIS is the year of “Progress” 
and advance in the Art of 
Printing and, as usual, the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
will be in the front rank for the 


accomplishment of results that 
will be most satisfactory to you 
when your accounts are listed 
and examined one year hence. 


Highest Quality of work coupled 
with Quick Service is our motto. 


Let us hear from you—by phone 
or mail—to call early in the year, 
that we may convey to you our 
ideas and together plan a profit- 
making campaign. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 


(Eighth Avenue—33rd to 34th Streets) 








Telephone 3210 Greeley 
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practice is important enough to 


have; g- influence on the whole 
oy in y: 

Mr. es has visited every 
countrysin the world in his search 
‘or toys. .He said that the busi- 
iess, though having developed 
wonderfully in the past few years, 
is still in its infancy. 

“The possibilities of toys,” he 
declared to Printers’ Inx, “have 
by no means been exhausted. New 
ideas, such as the structural toys 
which.are now in their third sea- 
son, are opening up big fields for 
development, and more and more 
manufacturers of standard arti- 
cles are using miniatures of their 
products as a means of reaching 
future buyers through the toy de- 
partments, 

“There is a market for toys 
every day in the year. There are 
birthdays to be celebrated all the 
time; children’s parties call for 
toys; the visitor thinks of taking 
something home to the children ; 
toys are wanted for the sick at 
home and in the hospitals, where 
play-rooms have become ‘a big 
feature. 

“Easter, Decoration Day, the 
Fourth of July and other holidays 
are being observed more and 
more by means of gifts, and in 
the case of the Fourth of July 
harmless toys are being used in- 
stead of dangerous explosives. 
Toys adapted to the occasion, 
such as St. Valentine’s Day, are 
being substituted for the conven- 
tional things formerly associated 
with the day. All of this means 
more opportunities for the dis- 
tribution of toys. 

“Sporting-goods manufacturers 
in many instances are making up 
smaller items for sale in the toy 
departments, and, in fact, these 
two sections are handled together 
in Field’s. For instance, the 
Louisville Slugger baseball bat, 
used by most of the big-league 
stars, is made also in a small size, 
suitable for use by children, and 
is sold in the toy stores. Striking- 
bags, boxing-gloves, etc., manu- 
factured by the big houses, are 
sold in the same way.” 

It was thought at the beginning 
of the European war that the 
American toy manufacturers 


would promptly take over the 
markets which had formerly been 
held by German and other foreign 
makers, but this has not turned 
out to be the case. As a matter 
of fact, according to Mr. Gibson, 
the American trade failed to rise 
to the occasion, being found un- 
prepared, with the result that they 
have been unable to supply the 
demand. In some cases, it is said, 
toy-buyers have been able to get 
deliveries of only 60 or 70 per 
cent of their orders, due to in- 
ability on the part of the factories 
to get out the goods. 

Moreover, it seems that the 
American toy manufacturer is not 
in a position to duplicate the 
things in which the foreigners 
have specialized. For example, 
the German doll is still regarded 
as supreme. The jointed, kid- 
body doll, with bisque head, made 
in Germany, has not been equaled 
here; the typical American doll 
being made with stuffed body and 
composition head. Some are 
made of wood. Most of the 
American dolls are heavier than 
those made abroad, and though 
they have been selling well, in 
the absence of the foreign prod- 
uct, the business has not been 
comparable to that done on the 
imported doll. Mr. Gibson said, 
for example, that while one might 
sell two. hundred dozen of one 
number of a German doll, five or 
six dozen would be doing pretty 
well on one of American manu- 
facture. 

The foreign manufacturer is 
still at the top of the heap, in 
spite of his isolation by the war, 
in the matter of mechanical toys. 
Steam engines, for instance, made 
so well that they are perfect re- 
productions of the motive units 
used in commercial practice, can- © 
not be found here, discriminating 
toy-buyers having learned that the 
American product is often made 
with pewter parts, etc. On the 
other hand, America has taken the 
lead in the manufacture of elec- 
trically equipped toys, and does 
better work in installing the wir- 
ing and other connections for 
these. 

“The progress of the American 
manufacturer,” said Mr. Gibson, 
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“has been most conspicuous in the 
direction of creating new and 
novel: products in the toy line, 
rather than in competing directly 
with goods in the manufacture of 
which the foreigner has been su- 
preme. The structural toys, now 
made by more than a dozen con- 
cerns, are a good example of this. 

“In connection with tool-sets 
and other heavier lines of toys, 
the weight and consequently. in- 
creased cost of transportation of 
these furnishes the best protec- 
tion to the American. manufac- 
turer, who has this field, generally 
speaking, to himself. The ad va- 
lorem duty on toys is now 35 per 
cent, with a 60 per cent ad valorem 
duty on dolls in which the dress- 
ing is the greater part of the 
value.” 

Indicating that the modern toy 
is not a cheap gimcrack, de- 
signed for a few days’ amusement 
at Christmas, then to be broken 
and thrown aside, Mr. Gibson 
said that the average price paid 
for toys has been steadily rising 
during the past few years. This 
is partly due to greater prosperity, 
but: principally to the fact that 
the public has been educated up- 
ward. The average price for toys 
sold in the better department 
stores is between $1 and $2, 
though, of course, a large quan- 
tity of cheap toys of the older 
type is still distributed through 
the five-and-ten-cent stores and 
elsewhere. 

Probably the most interesting 
feature of the situation to adver- 
tising men is the way manufac- 
turers are using toys aS a means 
of creating a demand for the reg- 
ular product when the child has 
grown up. This phase of the in- 
dustry was described in PRINTERS’ 
Inx. It takes considerable far- 
sightedness on the part of a man- 
ufacturer to do this, and the fact 
that many concerns have put out 
“miniatures of their principal goods 
suggests that the value of the 
idea, from the standpoint of the 
permanent, established business, 
is conceded. 

The Western Electric Company, 
whose electric stove for children 
has been featured this season — 
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the second year: it has been of- 
fered,—is.a good example of this, 
though it is by no means the 
first toy electric stove offered. In 
previous years Mr. Gibson’s: de- 
partment has sold electric stoves 
made in Germany at from $15 
to $75, though the Western Elec- 
tric stove, retailing at $8, of course 
has a much broader market, and 
likewise serves more effectively 
the object of advertising the use 
of electricity in cooking, a field 
where the _ electrical-equipment 
men have had more difficulty in 
making progress than anywhere 
else. 

Studebaker and “Old Hickory” 
farm wagons in toy sizes have 
been sold for years, as has the 
Bissell carpet-sweeper. Sternau 
& Co., of New York, make a toy 
chafing-dish as an addition to 
their regular line, and the list 


. could be added to almost indefi- 


nitely, the sporting-goods people, 
as suggested above, having gone 
perhaps further in this direction 
than any other class of manufac- 
turers. 

“The picture of the boy’s face 
in our ‘Inspiration’ ad tells the 
story,” said Mr. Gibson in clos- 
ing. “He has been given, through 
the medium of toys, a new idea; 
his imagination has been appealed 
to, and he is getting hold of big 
things. That is the real basis of 
toys, and that is the plane on 
which the business of to-day is 
being conducted.” 


Changes in Elliott-Fisher 
Organization 


F. L. Benedict, who for three years 
has been advertising manager of the 
Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been appointed field manager of the 
Baltimore and Washington territory. 
Robinson Murray, who has been Mr. 
Benedict’s assistant for several months, 
has become advertising manager. 


Gallup Will Publish “Woman’s 
Journal” 


George B. Gallup, for many years 
New England representative of Cosmo- 
politan, resigned January 1st to become 
publisher of the Woman’s Journal, the 
sulfrage aper a in Boston. 

i brooke, recently with 
tides Pn succeeds Mr. Gallup 
on the Cosmopolitan. 
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jon" Man 


E is the buyer for a big textile mill. 

_ There are 7,000 just like him who con- 
trol the purchasing for the country’s second 
largest industry—textiles. 


You have to reach him during business hours. 
It can’t be done by advertising in general 
mediums. You must specialize your sales 
efforts. 


Over 650 firms have found the way of talking 
to and selling him every week. If he is a pos- 
sible buyer of your product you can too. He 
even expects you to. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


New York 
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Year 1916 Exceeds 


the 


Banner Year of 1915 


of the 


World’s Greatest 
Printing Plant 


of Catalogues and Magazines 
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Statistics of Manufactured Product 
Comparing the Year 1916 with 1915 
1915 1916 


14,565,000 . . . Magazines. . . . 15,300,000 
12,485,000 . . . Periodicals . . . 14,245,000 
10,550,000 ... . Catalogues . . . 12,248,000 
15,740,000 Supplementary Catalogues 21,950,000 


53,340,000 Gain of 10,403,000 63,743,000 


MMMM 


47,965,000 Ibs. White Paper Used 56,583,000 Ibs. = 
680,000 “ Printing Ink Used 885,000 “ 
162,150 “ Daily Output 188,610 “ 


A Net Gain of 26,460 Lbs. of Catalogs 
and Magazines per Day 


QF Hal Wrinting Company 


CHICAGO 
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\Will Raise Fund to- Advertise 


Shreveport 
The Shreveport, La., 
ommerce- has mailed to all of the 
‘ge individual land owners, corpora- 
ns and railroad companies in North- 
n Louisiana, Southern Arkansas and 
istern Texas an invitation to attend 
conference to be held January 11th. 
he conference will discuss raising a 
ecial adveftising fund of not less than 
0,000 to be used during the next five 
ars in advertising Shreveport as a 
anufacturing and commercial center, 
d the farm lands in the surrounding 
erritory in order to attract a high class 
f white farmers. 
It is proposed to ask each land-owner 
to contribute one-half or one cent an 
acre, and the police jurors of the dit- 
ferent counties to donate a_ certain 
amount of money to the fund. Sub 
scriptions will also be requested from 
business concerns. It is believed that 
not less than $10,000 can be raised in 
this way. 

The land-owners will be asked to 
agree not to inflate the value of their 
lands to.a prohibitive price as soon as 
settlers begin to respond to the adver- 
tising which will be done, and to sub- 
divide their tracts so as to accommodate 
them. 


ee ee ee, 


oes 


How Lumber Associations Will 


Advertise 

While figures recently published re- 
garding 1917 advertising appropriations 
by lumber associations are misleading, 
in that many of. these organizations 
‘have not yet indicated what will be at- 
tempted this year, it is quite certain 
that there will be more lumber cam- 
paigns running than ever before, and 
that the amount invested will set a new 
record for this field. 

Most of the campaigns which have 
been in progress heretotore will be con- 
tinued, while one notable addition will 
be that of the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which, it is said, 
will have available about $50,000, 
$35,000 of which should go in adver- 
tising. J. T. Kendall, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
employed as secretary of the oak asso- 
ciation, and has opened his offices at 
Memphis, Tenn., where the gum organ- 
ization also has its headquarters, 

References to plans for advertising by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Assocation, of Chicago, are based prin- 
cipally on prospects of this organization, 
accurding to Secretary Kellogg, as its 
meuibership is composed of other asso- 
ciations, most of which have not yet 
indicated the amount of the assessment 
to be levied in behalf of the national 
organization’s promotion fund. Secre- 
tary Kellogg also said that advertising 
would be the last instead of the first 
thing taken up. Personal work in the 
field among the architects, engineers and 
teta:i lumber dealers will be given first 
plac., so that when the association starts 


to use paid space it will have something _ 


to advertise, 


Chamber of: 


The West Coast Association, ‘which 
was reported to have $210,000 ready to 
invest in advertising, has not yet raised 
a fund, and the money it secures for 
At rig} will go principally to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. _The redwood people on the 
Pacific Coast are develoting a cam- 
paign of moderate size, however. The 
Southern Pine Association has not in- 
dicated how much money it will appro- 
priate, but it will continue its adver- 
tising, and the White Pine Bureau, 
with a fund: of $100,000, will be much 
in. evidence. The Northern Hemlock 
Association will invest about $25,000, 
and the Southern Cypress. Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, whose campaign is the 
oldest of the lot, will continue on a 
big scale with an appropriation of about 
$50,000. The Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is expected to use 
$15,000 or so in advertising. 


Quaker Oats Capitalizes Low 
Price 


In these days of advanced prices 
charged for so many food products, it 
is interesting to note that Quaker Oats, 
among other advertised brands, has 
maintained its former selling. In 
trade-paper advertising the manufac- 


turers suggest to dealers that they 

make a window display of the product, 

with ¢ card reading something like this: 
“QUAKER OATS 


The Price has not as yet gone up 
10c. and 25c.”. 


Farmers’ Packing Co. Quits 


The plant of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Packing Company at La Crosse, 
Wis., which was established in 1913, has 
closed its doors. Inability to raise 
enough capital to run the business on a 
large enough scale to make it profitable 
is given as the reason for closing the 
plant. 


R. E. Chamberlain to Packard, 
Detroit : 


R. E. Chamberlain, truck sales man- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York, has been eee 
to a similar position with the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


Goding Joins Hood Tire 
Company 
Arthur N. Goding, formerly New 
England representative of the Class 
Journal Publishing Company, has be- 
come sales promotion man for the 
Hood Tire Company. 


Death of Edgar J. Mock 


Edgar Judson Mock, president of the 
Electricity Magazine Corporation, Chi- 
cago, publisher of Motography, Tele- 
phone Engineer and Electric Vehicles, 
died December 18th after an illness of 
several months. 








“Something New” in Copy vs. Your 
Proved Selling Points 


When You Have Found a “Pay Streak” Stick to It Until You Have :: 
Better One 


By F. K. Gardner 


Gen. 


Hee mighty easy to get dis- 
contented with your own ad- 
vertising. To acquire the feeling 
that it is “old stuff” and that you 
must do something to “liven it 
up,” that you must have “some- 
thing new.” 

So you send out a hurry-up 
call to your advertising manager 
and your agency and inform them 
that they seem to be losing their 
punch and that they “must do 
something about it.” 

If they succeed in satisfying 
your variety-loving advertising 
taste, well and good. If not, off 
go their heads and you get a new 
advertising manager and a new 
agency who start off on the basis 
of holding their jobs by giving 
you what you want and not what 
they know you need. 

If there is any one thing that 
accounts for so many shifting ad- 
vertisers and for the job of ad- 
vertising manager being so pre- 
carious it is just this one mis- 
taken idea that your advertising 
must be kaleidoscopic in character. 

And you would reap greater re- 
sults and have far less trouble 
with your advertising manager 
and agency if you would let them 
buckle down to the task of sell- 
ing your possible customers your 
goods, instead of keeping them 
up on their toes all the time, try- 
ing to figure out advertising 
“stunts” in order to make their 
position with you secure. 


Naturally, their advertising is: 


“old stuff” to you. You know 
all about your product. They 
can’t tell you anything new or 
interesting about it. More than 
that, you’ve read every word of 
every ad they’ve ever written for 
you. You know all their selling 
arguments by heart. You forget 
that there are just so many worth- 


while selling. or talking, points ° 


to your product, and you're not 


Megr., Lancaster Butter Separator Company, New York. 


satisfied with their good wor! 
when they rightly keep hammerin; 
these home. You insist on thei: 
producing “something new’—bu 
it isn’t for your audience, it’ 
simply for your own _ persona 
pride or vanity, that likes to hea: 
nice, new things said about you: 
product, regardless of whether or 
not these things will sell your 
goods. Printers’ INK has urged 
this point before, and it will stand 
referring to again. 


REASONS ARE FEW WHY YOUR GOODS 
ARE BOUGHT 


You take the attitude that your 
prospect is just as familiar with, 
and just as much interested in, 
your product as you are. You 


seem to think that he, too, has 
read all your ads, word for word, 
and that all this selling talk that 
is old to you is just as old to 
him. But you ought to know that 
such is not the case. 

He hasn’t any deep interest in 


you or your goods. In fact, he 
doesn’t give a hang about your 
product. It’s the business of your 
advertising manager and your 
agency to make him take interest, 
to make him want to know and 
have your product. 

And when you get right down 
to cases you'll have to admit that 
the main reasons why the average 
prospect buys your goods are very 
few, and the chances are that there 
may be just one cardinal reason. 
Then, isn’t it good business sense 
on the part of your manager and 
your agency to keep hammering 
these few main reasons home, re- 
gardless of whether or not they 
may be old to you? 

It’s just because these reasons 
are few, but most important, that 
it’s up to you to keep on empha- 
sizing them. Some of your pros- 
pects.may have gotten them in 
the first advertisement you ever 
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Split Your Printing Bill with a 


Multicolor Press 


‘*Print it yourself af half the cost.”” The 
Multicolor Press is the most practical office 
printing press made. You can knock the 
spots out of.the labor cost and you can 
pay the other fellow’s profit to yourself— 


Because the MULTICOLOR is 
of the simplest possible con- 
struction. A manufacturer 
writes that ‘‘operation of the 
press is a simple matter in the 
hands of an inexperienced 
girl.’”’ 


The MULTICOLOR is the 
only machine which, on ‘fac- 
simile typewritten letters, will 


print letter head, matter and 
signature in three colors at 
one operation, Any printing 
connected with your business 
handled at from 2,500 to 4,000 
impressions an hour. 


You can use any kind of type, 


95 


plates or cuts without having - 


them curved, This feature alone 
saves 40 per cent of their cost. 


Your Office Secrets Remain Secrets 
with a Multicolor 


You have your printing when 
you want it. No tying up your 
money in a lot of printed 
matter. 


Manufacturers, railways, law 
offices, brokers, theatrical 
firms, stock brokers, commis- 
sion brokers, restaurants, 


hotels, advertising agencies, 
department stores, stationers, 
insurance concerns, education- 
al and religious institutions are 
very enthusiastic about the 
MULTICOLOR. 


Let us send you letters from 
concerns in your own line. 


Every day you delay is costing you money. Write us 
today for booklet fully describing the MULTICOLOR. 


New York Office: 
Lisenby 
_ Mig. Co. 
298 


Chicago Office: ~ 
Lisenby 


Mfg. Co. 


332 South 

Broadway Michigan Ave. 
Dept. D Dept. D 
And Agents in All Principal Cities 
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Ticonderoga Papers 
In The Pressroom 





In the pressroom, that’s where your cir- 
cular, booklet and catalog paper must 
stand its mest important test. 


A New England Printer who operates 
five cylinder presses on booklet, catalog 
and other direct advertising printing says: 


“We never have any trouble printing 
Ticonderoga papers, either Eggshell book 
or Special Magazine. Where halftones 
are necessary we always recommend 
Special Magazine. It’s the best all 
around paper we know of—most eco- 
nomical to buy, and most economical and 
satisfactory to print.” 


Ask” your printer about Ticonderoga 

pers. If you haven't copies of our 
atest specimen booklets, write us to-day 
for them. They will help you in getting 
up your own advertising literature, and 
help you in selecting your booklet and 
catalog paper. 


=, TICONDEROGA 
| PULP & PAPER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
W YORK 








put out; some of them doubtless 
did and you won customers. But 
the proportion of your prospect: 
that even saw, much less read, 
your first ad was so small that 
you can’t afford to keep away 
from the big fact that made your 
first ad a “puller” and ignore thi: 
selling point in your future adver- 
tisements merely because you hav: 
used it before. 

This doesn’t mean that you 
should repeat one ad, or a series 
over and over again. You can 
dress them up in a lot of attract 
ive forms, and you can drive hom 
your reasofis for buying in a lot 
of differently expressed, or word 
ed, ways. But if there is one, 
or a few, big reasons why your 
prospect should buy your goods 
it’s nothing more than good ad- 
vertising judgment to keep on 
playing these up rather than go 
out on an uncertain hunt for 
something new—just because you 
happen to be tired of seeing and 
reading this more or less same- 
ness. 


| SOME TALKING POINTS STILL HOLD 


GOOD 


It’s common knowledge _ that 
there are some few concerns who 
have built up and maintained a 
profitable business on one kind of 
advertisement—and that these go 
on pulling year after year in the 
same satisfactory fashion. Maybe 
they could change and get better 
results; some of them have tried 
it and failed; some of them have 
been too well satisfied with a cer- 
tainty to try an uncertainty. That 
is neither here nor there. The 
point is that the self-same reasons 
that produced inquiries and orders 
the first time the copy appeared 
are still strong enough to produce 
continued orders and inquiries. 

Doubtless these advertisers 
know every line and every ‘word 
of their copy by heart. ‘It’s the 
oldest of “old stuff” to them— 
but they have been content to go 
straight ahead, driving their few 
strong points home, year in and 
year out with never a change. 

I think that by all means copy 
should be changed and that it’s 
very seldom that an ad is worth 
repeating at all. But between a 
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standing advertisement of proved 
results and the one that seeks 
variety for the mere sake of pull- 
ing some “new stunt” or some 
manufactured, artificial reason for 
buying, the choice is all in favor 
of the standing ad. 

Continual calling for “something 
new” strikes at the fundamental 
principle of repetition. 

The first time you tell your 
story you may get the attention 
of some of your prospects—and 
get it so strongly that they will 
buy. The second time you tell 
it you will reach an additional 
number who did not hear it the 
first time—and for these a mere 
repetition of your copy would suf- 
fice. But you will also reach 
some of the prospects who first 
saw the advertisement, but did not 
buy, and for these it is wise to 
change the dress, or form of ex- 
pression, of your story. But the 
thing that will sell any or all 
of them is not a multiplicity of 
reasons for buying, neither is it 
some radical new “stunt” in your 
advertising. . It is, rather, the 
steady, continual hammering home 
of the cardinal points of your 
product. The points that tend to 
make a buyer of the average pros- 
pect—for when you cease to seek 
the average prospect you cease to 
seek the real outlet for your goods. 

I have seen so much good ad- 
vertising energy lost and so much 
seemingly good advertising judg- 
ment sacrificed in the endeavor to 
give. the advertiser “something 
new” that I feel that one of the 
forward steps of this advertising 
age can best be taken by instill- 
ing in the mind of the advertiser 
the fact that a story that may be 
old to him is still new and inter- 
esting to his prospective customer. 
And that much harm can be done 
by seeking too much change and 
too much variety in advertising 
merely for the sake of attaining 
that which, in the mind of the ad- 
vertiser, is new. 

Dig for the facts that will 
throw light upon how to construct 
the best copy for you. But after 
vou ‘have dug and found a real 
“pay streak,” stick by that until 
you know by careful test that you 
have found a better one. 





OR an appeal to people 
plentifully endowed with 
gold and gumption, silver 

and sense, dollars and discrimi- 
nation, there is no British me- 
dium like “PUNCH.” Some 
sections of the better class pub- 
lic have a liking for one kind 
of paper, other sections like an- 
other kind, but all of these to- 
gether like and enthuse over 
“PUNCH.” I do not suggest 
the other papers would not pay, 
and if your available means for 
advertising should be enough to 
cover all of them, then do it. 


But if you want to eliminate 
waste in overlapping, to prac- 
tise advertising economy, and 
at the same time get big re- 
sults, you can safely cut out 
some other journals and use the 
money in “PUNCH” alone, 
with the satisfaction that you 
will still reach the people you 
want to reach. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch’”’ 
‘IO Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England. 
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Wanted 


A keen, live young 
man, whose training 
and experience 
qualify him to take 
charge of the adver- 
tising of a large 
wholesale _ national 
distributor of Victor 
Talking Machines 
and Records, who 
also operate several 
retail stores. The 
position requires ex- 
perience in retail 
selling and the ability 
to develop ideas in 
assisting the retailer. 


Give complete in- 
formation prelimi- 
nary to interview. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
Box 200 
Care Printers’ Ink 








Advertising Outlook Promising 
in Pacific Coast States 


“The outlook for advertising in the 
Pacific Coast States during 1917 is most 
satisfactory,” said W. A. Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, who has just returned to 
New York from a_ seven-weeks’ trip 
through that section of the country. 
“During my absence I visited Seattle, 
Tacoma and Olympia, Wash.; Salem 
and Portland, Ore.; Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Fresno, Pasadena, Riverside 
and Los Angeles, Cal. In the State of 
Washington the lumber and apple busi- 
nesses offer big possibilities from an 
advertising standpoint. A new product 
which is bound to take an important 
place among the temperance drinks is 
loganberry juice, which is being pro- 
duced in large quantities and is already 


popular in that section. 


“In California the ripe olive indus- 
try is forging to the front as an adver- 
tising proposition. This product has 
gained great popularity throughout the 
country. At least three producers ex- 
pect to do some advertising during the 
coming year. 

“The apricot, prune and grape grow- 
ers are working together along associ- 
ational lines on plans for increasing 
the consumption of these fruits. One 
of the large milling concerns has under 
consideration an extensive newspaper 
advertising campaign. 

“In Southern California I had con- 
ferences with citrus and other fruit 
growers. Here is a field that has been 
only partially developed from an ad- 
vertising viewpoint, and gives great 
promise for the future. The hotels and 
railroads are about to launch a new and 
aggressive campaign to bring tourists to 
that section of the State.” , 


A. N. A. Sentiment on Agency 
Relations 


REMINGTON TyPEwRITER Company, Inc. 
New York, Dec. 27, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the account, which appeared in 
the last issue of Printers’ Inx, of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, held at 
Boston on December 6, 7 and 8, I note 
the Sellewing: , é 

“At the Thursday evening session, 
O. H. Blackman, of the Blackman-Ross 
Agency, New York City, spoke on ‘The 
Agent’s Viewpoint.’ e went at some 
length into the comparative merits of a 
service-fee or the commission system for 
paying agencies, saying that however 
ideal, theoretically, the service-fee basis 
might be, it is at present impracticable. 
This is the re feeling of the mem- 
bers of the A. N. A.; that, like Govern- 
ment ownership, the service-fee basis, 
eA the present at least, is not practica- 

e.”” 


I wish to assure you that nothing 
waoogtret in the discussions following 
Mr. Blackman’s address to justify. this 





t or to indicate that the major- 
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ity opinion of the members of the 
\. N. A. has changed an iota from what 
t has always been on this subject. 

The position of the A. N. A. in this 
natter was embodied in the so-called 
Cleveland report offour Agency Rela- 
tions Committee four years ago and 
has been reaffirmed more than once in 
resolutions passed at subsequent meet- 
ings of the association. Stated in a 
single sentence this position is that, 
sooner or later, the present agency sys- 
tem must give place to another, call it 
a fee system or what you will, under 
which. space selling shall be divorced 
from service. 

It would be erroneous, however, to‘ 
infer from these views that the A. N. 
A. is hostile to advertising agents or 
that it plans of purposes any measures 
antagonistic to agents or publishers. 
Che very reverse is the case. The in- 
novation introduced at the Boston meet- 
ing of inviting representative publishers 
and agents to address the association 
resulted from.a desire on our part to 
hear the agents’ and the publishers’ 
point of view on all questions of com- 
mon interest. 

It is our hope that the movement 
thus started will result in closer rela- 
tions between the advertiser, the agent 
and the publisher. We believe that all 
of these interests will be benefited if we 
can discuss our mutual problems, pres- 
ent and future, in a spirit of frankness 
and friendliness and solve them, if they 
can be so solved, in a spirit of mutual 
good will and mutual confidence. 

Atan C. Rgitey, 
President, 
Association National Advertisers. 


Aims to Improve Retail Sales 
Methods 


As an indication of what some high 
schools are doing to develop an interest 
in advertising and salesmanship, H. S. 
Budner, instructor in the Washington 
Heights Evening High School, New 
York, tells Printers’ inx of a “selling 
contest” recently conducted, 

“The contest was held on Wednesday 
evening, December 20th,” said Mr. 
Budner, “and was attended by an audi- 
ence which taxed the room to its 
capacity. George Girard, the first sales- 
van, sold a $25 Brokaw suit to Robert 
Vatkin, who came into the store with 
he purpose of purchasing a suit for 

19.75. So skillful was the salesman in 

is methods that the buyer was per- 

aded to purchase, in addition, a pinch- 

ick overcoat for $28.” . 

Similar sales were: made by other 

iss members. 


\irden Leaves Car Advertising 


E. L. Virden, of the Chicago Car 
.dvertising Company, has resigned to 
) in the sales department of S. W. 
‘traus & Co., of Chicago, financial 
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Preparing the Seedbed— 
Thetractor plows, prepares the 
seedbed, onl drills in the grain. 
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Farms and 
Factories 
FAcT ORY capacity is meas- 


ured by equipment. Farm 

capacity is measured the same 
way. The more money a farmer 
has invested in good machin- 
ery,the more money he makes, 
and the more he has to spend. 

POWER FARMING farms 
are more than twice as large as 
the average. POWER FARM- 
I farmers own more than 
twice as many dollars worth 
of machinery. 

The following table tells the 
story at a glance: 

Value of Tools per Farm 

Power Farming Subscribers $480.96 
Average Farmer = - - 199.00 

Total Value of Tools and Machinery 
Power Farming Subscribers $19,238,400 
Same Number Average Farmers 7,960,000 

That’s why POWER FARM- 
ING subscribers are twice as 
efficient as prospects for your 
goods. ‘Ane three out of ten of 
them read no other farm paper 

Write for ‘* Boiled Down 
Facts’—a booklet explaining 
this big market. 

“Not the largest farm mar- 
ket—but the richest.” 


POWER FARMING, 

St. Joseph, Michigan. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. 26th St. Marquette 
Mad. Sq. 5064 Randolph 


Member A. B.C. 


POWER FARMING 





Gillette’s Most Effective Dealer 
Campaign 


The Story of a “One-Piece Smash” 


He” long should a direct- 
mail dealer-campaign be? 
Ask the average advertising man 
how many pieces of literature 
should be used in a dealer-cam- 
paign and you'll have figures 
varying from three to fifteen. 
Suggest that one piece of copy 
might do the trick and you'll quite 
possibly be greeted with the good 
old slogan of the rut-dwellers, “It 
can’t be done!” 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany planned this season, as usual, 
an extensive advertising campaign 
to stimulate the Christmas sale of 
razors. 

It is so unusual to find a one- 
piece dealer-campaign strong 
enough in its appeal to pull more 
actual results than more elaborate 
and more expensive campaigns 
that this one seemed to contain 
a helpful message to readers of 
Printers’ INK. 

It must not be considered, how- 
ever, that the one piece of mail 
was actually all there was to it, 
for the story which it carried was 
a story of big accomplishment by 
the company for the benefit of 
its dealers. 

The safety razor naturally 
takes on special interest along 
about Christmas time, and so, 
every year, great pressure is 
brought to bear on the consumer 
to “give him a Gillette for Christ- 
mas.” A ‘sufficient number of 
people follow this advice to jus- 
tify the cost of giving it. This 
year, as usual, the normal rate 
of advertising was about doubled 
for the Christmas season. Maga- 
zine advertising was greatly in- 
creased, larger space and more 
mediums being used; on Novem- 
ber 10th a nation-wide newspaper 
campaign was begun, and on No- 
vember 15th a poster campaign 
was started, taking in strategic 
points all over the country. 

But, of course, the point of 
contact between the product and 

»the users thereof is the dealer, 


“and it was desirable to make we 


dealer enthusiastic over the cam- 
paign. So-a single piece of lit- 
erature was prepared, which 
turned’ out to be a record-breaker. 
This piece was sent to a list of 
110,000 dealers, including hard- 


.ware stores, druggists and de- 


partment stores. These stores 
represent the chief outlets for the 
company. This circular included 
a small percentage of dealers who 
were not handling the line. It 
was mailed the early part of Oc- 
tober. 

The circular is an eight-page 
folder, 1634x1034, printed in col- 
ors, with plenty of illustrations. 
It starts with the headline: 

GIVE HIM 


a 
Then follows: 

SEE THAT QUESTION MARK? 

Here’s the answer—now listen! 

There are more than 25,000,000 
HIMS in the United States—and all 
of them shave. 

Between November 15 and Christmas, 
Somebody is going to buy Something 
for each HIM. 

We're going after this business. 

That’s settled—and we're going after 
it right. 

Our part is to work the 42-centi- 
meter guns, machine guns, howitzers— 
all the heavy artillery of 20th Cen- 
7. Merchandising. 

ive us real Team Work in your 
store—and ig vp in the line-up 
will make Real 

So oil up your Con “and get on the 


Firing Line. 
NOW TURN 


Turning, the dealer is faced 
with a double-page layout. repro- 
ducing several of the magazine 
ads to be used, these occupying 
most of the spread, and_ below, 
in the same strong type as before: 


NOW LET’S GET RIGHT DOWN 
TO BRASS TACKS :— 


Take the magazine advertising first. 
No use listing.the magazines for you, 
or adding up a lot of circulation 
figures. 

What you want to know is— 

“Will this advertising actually create 
the desire to. ‘Give Him a Gillette’? 
Will thé people of my town ‘step’ into 
somebody's store - along: before; Christ- 
mas time, HF sags down. their | money, 
and say: ve Me a Gillette’?” 

Well—read the advertisements! They 
speak for themselves. 

These advertisements are going into 
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iagazines bought and read by millions 
n millions of prosperous American 
itizens, 

They are going into the homes of 
your customers—and into a good many 
ther homes where there are pros- 
ective customers, | ‘ 

Consider the active selling season— 
he actual demand for Gillettes right 
n your own town. 

And when these buyers of Christmas 
‘ifts begin to make up their Christmas 
ists, you can bet they are looking to 
the magazines for suggestions. ‘ 

Do you want your share of this 
business ? 

A little more along this same 
line and the dealer is advised 
again to turn the page. He does 
so, and is confronted with a strik- 
ing reproduction of the twenty- 
four-sheet poster. used in the out- 
door campaign. And then he is 
told, in the same forceful man- 
ner, the impressive part these 
posters are going to play in driv- 
ing home the suggestion “Give 
him a Gillette Safety Razor.” 
“Here’s your heavy artillery,” he 
reads, “hammering, hammering, 
hammering ‘Give Him a Gillette’ 
into the minds of all the millions 
who are going to buy gifts for 
Him. . . . For thirty days before 
Christmas these ‘big, strong post- 
ers will be shown on the new 
steel boards in every town of 
size in the United States. You 
will see them on the prominent 
car lines, boulevards and business 
streets. And they'll be working 
day in, day out—driving home 
this suggestion, ‘Give Him a Gil- 
lette.’ . . . But don’t decide yet,” 
he is commanded; “read on.” 

He reads on and finds a double- 
page spread showing the news- 
paper ads to be used in a man- 
ner similar to that in which the 
magazine advertising was brought 
home to him. : 

The copy, which on every page 
occupies but a small portion of 
the space, here finishes with this: 

Have you ever seen or heard of a 
lore complete and comprehensive cam- 
aign to gather in the Christmas Gift 
Lusiness of America? 

Why, the surest thing you know is 
‘hat our factories have got to produce 
ore Gillette Safety Razors in the next 
-\xty days than ever in the same length 

time since the organization of this 
ompany. 

That’s where we come in! . 
AND NOW 


The last page is turned. He 





Write for a copy of 


“Profitable Motor 
Truck Business 

For You in the 
Telephone Industry.” 


THE TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CO. 
J. R. Hastie, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mor. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office: 52 Vanderblit Ave., New York 
H. A. JOHNSTON, Mor. 











‘THE story of our 

specialized service 
to advertisers has 
been mailed. Did 
you get your copy? 
If not, speak up. 
We have one for you. 


ARROW PRESS, inc 


“Salesmanship in Print’ 
320 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Greeley 329, 330, 331 


SPECIALIZING IN 
Advertisement Composition 
Direct - by - Mail Literature 
Catalogs Booklets 
Follow-Up Material 
House Organs 
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“Hitting the Nail on the Head” 


One of our most consistent adver- 
tisers in commenting upon the 
results from his advertising in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


writes :—" It seems to the writer 
that the reason for Physical 
Culture’s very good pulling power 
is that its readers have a great 
deal of confidence in the mag- 
azine and are sincere in reading 
it and believing the lesson that 
it teaches.” 


He “hits the nail on the head.” 


New bas Office: Flatiron Building 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. 


MACDONALD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 








VENUS 
10¢ PENCIL 


It’s a Pleasure to Use 


If you want an ex- 
tremely heavy, soft, 
even, strong lead for 
writing copy, try 
VENUS 6B and you’ll 
use it for the rest of 
your life. VENUS is 
unequalled as a smooth 
writing pencil. 

For medium soft, se- 
lect 3B, medium HB, 
medium hard 3H, hard 
6H, hardest 9H. 

17 degrees from 6B 
softest to 9H hardest 
and hard and medium 
copying. 

Look for the distinc- 
tive Venus finish 
when you buy. Send 
for free sample box. 
AMERICAN LEAD 

PENCIL CO, 


205 Fifth Ave., New York 














sees a picture of dollars flying. 
into the cash-register, and reads: 
HERE’S WHERE YOU COME IN. 

Now, as a merchant, you can esti- 
mate the business this “Give Him a 
Gillette” drive of Magazines, Posters 
and Newspapers is bound to create for 
some merchant in your town. 

A is going to cash in on this 
business and bank the substantial 
profits? There is a big slice of it 
coming to you—if 
YOU TIE YOUR STORE TO THIS 

ADVERTISING. 
Stock up. And bear this in mind—a 
lot of people are going to ask for the 
“Gillette Bulldog” or the “Aristocrat” 
or sonte other model that He wants 
particularly, A large variety means 
satisfying everybody—more sales. 

Show your Gillettes in a prominent 
place. Let people know that you carry 
a full assortment. 

PUT IN A GILLETTE WINDOW 

DISPLAY. 

The Magazines, the Posters, the 
Newspapers have created the desire to 
“Give Him a Gillette.” 

Your strong Gillette Window Display 
is the last powerful reminder that gets 
action, and MAKES THE SALE, 

It means that you will reach right 
out and pull this business into your 
front door. 

Now you know exactly what we are 
going to do. 

Magazines, Posters, Newspapers—we 
have already signed contracts for all 
this advertising. 

We want you to come in with u 
and you can see for yourself vo ly the 
profits are likely to. be 


SIGN AND MAP. THIS CARD 
RIGHT NOW 


We will send you the Window Dis- 
play FREE—but it costs us a good bit 
of ye so we ask you to agree to 


use it. 
Mail this card today. Your Window . 


np should be put in November 15. 
ll have to send out a good many 
cinemas very quickly—and the sooner 
we get your card the surer your ‘dis- 
play is to go out in the first shipment. 
The get-up of the folder is 
striking enough to fix the atten- 
tion of the dealer receiving it, 
and the story it tells is so strong 
and interesting as to carry him 
along quite naturally to the last, 
and by that time he is completely 
sold on the plan. 

A return (regular government) 
postal card was attached for the 
window-display request. Thirty 
per cent, or over 30,000, of these 
cards were returned! 

The folder also secured the ac- 
tive co-operation of the jobbers 
replies being received from 85 per 
cent of those to whom it was 
sent. 
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This same folder also did good 

ity with the company’s own sales- 
‘en, for’ they each received a 

.py, and the response they made 

ith increased effort was an ex- 
ression of their enthusiasm over 
‘his Christmas campaign. 

The success of such a mailing- 
piece is, however, mainly in the 
actual dollars and cents it direct- 
ly brings back. For obvious rea- 
ons the figures cannot be given, 
hut the prediction made by the 
Gillette company in the folder 
has been fulfilled. The increase 
in business for this season has 
been greater than for the corre- 
sponding period of any previous 
year, and the percentage is such 
as to stamp the campaign as an 
unusual success. 

It should be noted that the to- 
tal advertising investment is no 
greater this season than last, and 
the consumer-campaign is similar 
to last year’s, with the exception 
of the poster campaign, this be- 
ing the company’s first use of that 
medium. It is also interesting to 
notice that the heavy advertising 
did not begin until after the deal- 
ers had received the folder. They 
were, therefore, sold, not on ac- 
Compe, but on the prospect 
of it. 

In planning the circular there 
was kept in view the principle 
of concentrating on one or two 
ideas and driving those home 
forcefully to the prospect. All 
the way through two ideas were 
emphasized: First, that the Gil- 
lette company was conducting a 
tremendous advertising campaign 
that would sell razors for the 
dealer; second, that he should 
stock up in readiness for the de- 
mand. In doing this the company 
put into the folder the maximum 
amount of display and talked to 
the dealer briefly in his own lan- 
guage. “The dealer doesn’t care 
ior long-winded fairy stories,” 
‘id Miss Cole, the advertising 
manager; “only hard dollars-and- 
cents facts. He wants to know 
how he is going to make more 
inroney, and we told him this 
the best way that we knew 
Now, 

And that’s undoubtedly the se- 
cet of this campaign’s success. 
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Lumber 


N 1913-1914-1915-1916 


we carried more lumber 
advertising than any class or 
general weekly or monthly 
magazine published. It was 
all keyed copy—a 4-year 
test of true advertising value. 


Results—That’s why. 


The House Beautiful 


Member A, B. C. 


Published by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 





Would it be worth 
something to you 


To have a service that 
would help your advertis- 
ing solicitor make up his 


schedule? A veritable en- 

cyclopedia of Nationa] 
Advertisers. 

If sc, fill in below and mail , 
to the 


STANDARD REGISTER of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The Acme of Accuracy 
10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Publication Office 
Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Please explain your service. without 
obligation to 


Name 





Firm 





The rest is on your letterhead. 
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“LIFE SAVERS’ and trial campaigns in 
New England 


There is a very interesting story in Printers’ Ink issue of 
December 14th entitled “Revising the Advertising Angle to 
Remedy Unforeseen Defects.” 

It tells how Pep-O-Mint as a name for their advertised 
article looked valuable, but the manufacturers found that 
they “were laying a bee-line for a hornet’s nest of imitation 
in the choice of their name.” 

Now the soft pedal is used on the Pep-O-Mint and “Life 
Savers” is given the big noise. 

A trial campaign in New England home daily newspapers 
may show you that your name is wrong, that your package 
is not just right, that your selling price should be more or 
less, that the dealers’ discounts should be changed, or that 
you have a winner just as it is. 

Start your campaign and selling plan in New England and 
make sure you are right before you go ahead. 

New England, while having.only 2.2 per cent of the area, 





yet has 7.1 of the population. You don’t have to go all over 
the lot to find a customer. 


These fifteen daily newspapers in fifteen of the best New 


England cities will prove your proposition. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT.  ‘TeLzguim 
Daily Circulation 32,219 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19, 414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 9,000 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21, 347 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., ee PRESS 
Daily Circulation 4, 892 "A. B. 
Population 22,000, with ad 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Pear and 
Daily Circulation 28, 000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150.000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and Meru 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 n 
Population 109,000, with Pro a8 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with bee Bas 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., CALETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 ‘net wee A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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Japanese Guild 
Advertising Bulk Tea 
in Canada 


Campaign Follows Survey Made 
in Dominion and the United 
States by a Japanese Commis- 
sion—The Obstacles That Faced 
the Promoters— Results Begin- 
ning to Show 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


DVERTISING “Japan” tea in 
£\ Canada presents .a_ rather 
unique feature in the fact that a 
“bulk” tea from Japan, which is 
a “green” tea, is being advertised 
and promoted in competition 
against “package” teas coming 
from Ceylon and India, which are 
“black” teas. 

The interests behind the Japan 
tea-growing industry were organ- 
ized into a combination known as 
Shedzuaka Japan Tea Guild. This 
group of native tea planters sent 
out representatives, a couple of 
years ago, to study the tea situa- 
tion in both Canada and the 
United States and to find out if 
possible why Japan tea was not 
more popular on these markets. 

It was found that Canadians 
consume annually about 40,000,000 
pounds or about five pounds per 
capita, but that the greater part 
of this was Ceylon, Indian and 
other blends of black teas. 

Several years ago the Ceylon 
Government spent a good many 
thousand dollars advertising Cey- 
lon tea, and thus thoroughly 
established it on «the Canadian 
market. This advertising ran for 
several seasons and in those days 
was of considerable magnitude, 
covering quite extensively “both 
the trade and the consumer. Pre- 
vious to this time Japan tea 
had had quite a sale, but gradually 
the positions were reversed and 
Ceylon tea became the public 
favorite. Canada’s first package 
tea house then took advantage of 
the public inclination toward Cey- 
lon tea and began packing it. 
This package product was heavily 
advertised and has been aggres- 
sively pushed ever since. 





A 


Happy 
New Year 


to all the readers of Printers’ 
Ink is the wish of the 


PORTLAND 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The big fellow of Maine journal- 


PORTLAND 


is the jobbing center 
and the shopping center 
and the financial center of 


MAINE 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


1917 
Promises Much to 
Bridgeport 


This great industrial city has just 
got into its stride. 





Its output today is greater than ever 
in its history. * Its more than 1500 
separate industries have orders away 
ahead, so 1917 promises to be the 
greatest year in 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


history. The city promises a great 
growth in population and it promises 
to those. who are here an abundance 
of work at high wages. The 


Post a Telegram 


dominates this great field. It in- 
creased its circulation last year more 
than 31 per cent and is still growing. 
It leads all others in all kinds of ad- 
vertising because it has the circulation 
that. makes sales. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———Chicago——-New York 
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A rare opportunity 
exists for an 
experienced 
Lithographic 
or Advertising 
Salesman. 


A man accustomed to big 
propositions, capable of 
planning and presenting 
comprehensive publicity 
plans to large manufactur- 
ers. A_ substantial income 
is assured. State full quali- 
fications in writing. Address 
Sales Manager. 


THE AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 


52 East 19TH STREET 
New Yorx«’ CiITy 





PBA 


You can buy 
Paper for 
Less money — 


by employing our semi-monthly re- 
ports and forecasts on paper and 
twine. Don’t b on guesswork— 
know positively just when to stock 
up or wait—know exactly what to 
pay—find out analytically what is 
the best paper and twine for your 
particular needs. Get unbiased, au- 
thoritative information. 
Many of America’s most successful 
concerns are now enrolled. 75% of 
wrapping paper users are not buying 
most economically. Analysis shows 
one kind, little used, that has 28% 
more strength—that costs 11% less. 
If you spend more than $300 yearly 
on paper and twine, this service 
Will Prove Its Value to You 


Membership fee nominal—our Serv- 
i Department suggestions alone 
worth more than fee. Write to-day. 


PAPER BUYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
602 Fidelity Bldg.,Buffalo,N. Y. 
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About the same time; anothe- 
package tea house began puttin; 
out black tea, an Indian blend 
and advertised it quite as heavily) 
Gradually the public was edu- 
cated to the flavor of. black tea 
till today it is generally preferre: 

Another result of the work o 
the package tea houses has bee: 
the changing of the method o 
selling tea from “bulk selling” t: 
“package selling.” The keen com 
petition between the differen 
package houses kept prices at ai 
irreducible minimum with the re- 
sult that the trade eventually dis 
covered that it was more profit 
able to handle. tea in packages 
than in bulk. Consumers also 
have had a decided preference fo: 
package tea. Black teas grew in 
favor, until the only districts con- 
suming any great quantities of 
green teas were the districts with 
a predominance of foreign born, 


| the lumber and the mining camps. 


TIME WAS PROPITIOUS 


This was the situation that 
faced the delegation from Japan 
and, viewed from the Japanese 
standpoint, it was a case either 
of winning back the market or of 
being crowded out entirely. It 
seemed hopeless to tackle such a 
prejudiced market, but fortunately 
for Japanese interests, the ban- 
ishing of vodka in Russia almost 
instantly created a serious short- 
age in the world’s supply of tea. 

As black teas from Ceylon and 
India were the public favorites, 
the price advanced rapidly and 
as the demand for Japan tea 
was comparatively small, prices 
were not enhanced correspond- 
ingly: Almost overnight, Japan 
teas were placed in an advan- 
tageous position and given a fight- 
ing chance to win back the market. 
Quick to take advantage of such 
an opportunity, the Shedzuaka 
Japan Tea Guild made an appro’ 
priation for six months’ adver- 
tising and commissioned a Mon- 
treal agency to put on a campaign 
covering the trade, and also a 
limited number of consumer me- 
diums. Following the lead of the 
Ceylon Government, full - page 
space was taken in grocery trade 
papers and every effort was bent 
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educate the dealer, first, to the 

-ger profit in handling “bulk” 

i and, second, playing up the 

t that many of the dealer’s old 
cstomers were fond of “Japan 

reen,” but had been unable to. 

t it. 
The advertising of Japan tea 

d been so successful that. this 

ll a new campaign involving a 
larger investment .was launched 
along the same lines as the cam- 
vaign of the previous season. The 
grocery trade papers were given 
the preference and full pages 
were again used, but the con- 
sumer campaign was enlarged to 
take in more mediums, principally 
those of general circulation and 
wide influence. 

Japan tea is slowly winning its 
way back and with a larger ap- 
propriation larger results ought to 
follow. The advertised package- 
tea sales are not falling off, but 
this advertising of Japan tea is 
lifting the “bulk” article out of 
the mire of suspicion. 


University to Broaden Sales- 
men’s Usefulness 


The department of agricultural en- 
gineering of the University of Georgia 
has announced .a short course for im- 
plement dealers. Prof. Leroy G. Hart, 
head of the department, believes there 
is a demand for a better knowledge of 
farm machines suited to Georgia condi- 
tions, and is offering a course covering 
preparation machinery, seeding machin- 
ery, harvesting machinery, storing ma- 
chinery, farm motors, farm conveni- 
ences, feeds and feeding. The course 
opened January 3rd and will continue 
until January 14th. It is expected that 
a State association will be formed by the 
dealers who attend. 


Printing Increases in Chicago 
Twenty Per Cent 


‘he annual report of the Chicago As- 
ition of Commerce shows a twenty 

: cent increase in the production of 

ruited ‘matter for 1916 as compared 
1915. Several of tle larger print- 
have materially increased their 
. space during the year. 


uith Form-a-Truck Changes 


: M. Strieby has joined the adver- 

: ¢ department of the Smith Form- 

ick Company, of Chicago. be B 

Jr., advertising manager, has re- 

d to engage in special promotion 
for newspapers, 





He sent us from Boston 
rough copy for an 
advertisement. We made 
a layout, set the adver- 
tisement and it was 
approved without the 
change of a comma. 
FIRST LETTER said: 
“‘ The ad is pulling.”’ 


SECOND LETTER said: 
“I appreciate the helpful, 
snappy, more-than-I-paid- 
for service you have given 
me.” 

Maybe you know this client— 

E.M: Dunbar, 15 Rowena St. Boston 





Advertisement composition is only 
one of the things we do. Send for 
our complete story in booklet form. 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 


“‘Salesmanship in Print’ 
320 W. 39th St., NEW YORK 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 

















Newspaper Half-tones 


The making of half-tones 
suitable for printing in coun- 
try newspapers from matts 
or stereos requires special 
knowledge and equipment. 


We have a department fit- 
ted just for that character 
of work, and our growing 
clientele in this particular 
line has been worth the 
effort expended in research 
work on our part. 


Lenz Photo-Engraving Co. 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING — 

Eighth Ave. and 34th St. New York, N.Y. 
Telephone Greeley 6761-2 | 
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New York, January 4, 1917 


Standard Oil A. C. Bedford, 


the new _ presi- 
Proclaims dent of the 


Open House Standard Oil 
Company, of New Jersey, is 
quoted as follows: 

“T don’t intend to be inaccessi- 
ble. I don’t believe in secrecy. If 
hereafter there is anything the 
newspapers want to know about 
Standard Oil, anything the public 
wants to know about us or our 
business, they may come here and 
find out. I believe—and other 
businesses have shown this to be 
true—that an attitude of frank- 
ness, free and open speech, is 
beneficial to both corporations and 
public. So far as possible, I am 
going to have an open house here. 
There should be a better under- 
standing between great public 
service corporations and the peo- 
ple. A time is coming when such 
better relations will be even more 
necessary than now.” 

Ten years ago such.a pro- 
nouncement would have been re- 
ceived with derision, and ascribed 
to all sorts of sinister motives. 
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To-day it is accepted almost as a 
matter of course, for such an at- 
titude on the part of big business 
is rapidly coming to be the nor- 
mal attitude. That in itself is 
evidence of the results which flow 
from the new policy—a policy for 
which the credit is due in no small 
degree to the advertising fra- 
ternity. 


A Study in It is probable 
Organized that most of our 
C iti readers are more 
ompetition or jess familiar 
with the fact that one of the great- 
est obstacles to the development 
of our export trade is the exist- 
ence of “cartels” or export syndi- 
cates abroad. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if very many understand ex- 
actly what a “cartel” is, how it 
works, and how vast is the field 
of industry which is covered by 
this form of organized competi- 
tion. Of course, the big fellows, 
of the rank of United States 
Steel and General Electric, are 
thoroughly familiar with the sit- 
uation, but the ideas of the ordi- 
nary business man are likely to be 
extremely hazy on a subject which 
may be of immense importance to 
our future prosperity. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
for two years and more has been 
working on an investigation of 
foreign trade conditions, with a 
view to determining the advisa- 
bility of permitting combinations 
of manufacturers for export 
trade. The report of the investi- 
gation, just issued in two thick 
volumes, is largely devoted to de- 
scription of the various forms of 
combination which foreign na- 
tions permit, their organization 
and control; their relation with 
the banking system, etc. In Ger- 
many alone, for example, there 
were, just prior to the beginning 
of the war, +274 active “cartels,” 
covering such important trades as 
steel, coal, potash, Portland ce- 
ment, electrical products, wall pa- 
per, print paper, textiles, alcohol, 
dyestuffs, bottles, soda, rubber, 
and so on. In addition, there 
were buying syndicates in many of 
the important trades, as well as 
dealers’ syndicates. Other coun- 
tries—France, England, Austria, 
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Switzerland, Japan—have their 
appropriate systems of combina- 
tion, which are described in de- 
tail. 

The whole work is an illustra- 
tion of what it is possible to ac- 
complish through intelligent co- 
operation. We in this country 
have found it advisable to set 
limits beyond which combination 
shall not go, but for all that, 
American manufacturers should 
find the Commission’s report in- 
teresting, and mayhap instructive, 
reading. We especially commend 
+ to those concerns which don’t 
believe in trade associations, and 
refuse to support co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns because their 
competitors are likely to benefit 
from them, 


That some ad- 


. vertising cam- 
Money's paigns do not 


Worth of pay as well as 

Advertising they might is 
often due to the failure of the 
advertisers to take advantage of 
all the inquiries they produce. 
Those whose duty it is to handle 
the mail are either too lazy to 
follow up the correspondence or 
they do not realize the possi- 
bilities that lie behind the let- 
ters. A prominent New York ad- 
vertising agent who was much in- 
terested in the article which re- 
cently appeared in these columns 
on the Pennsylvania Textile Com- 
pany’s advertising, and who is 
familiar with its results, writes 
Printers’ Ink that the success 
of the campaign is due to one per- 
fectly reasonable and _ business- 
like idea, namely, that whatever 
action is stirred up by the adver- 
tising is utilized to the furthest 
extent. Every lead and every 
near lead, he says, is followed 
with bloodhound  relentlessness. 
No trouble is too great and no 
effort too strenuous to make the 
advertising pay, and it does. 

The man who handles the in- 
quiries produced by advertising, 
ought to be one of the ablest, 
most experienced and diplomatic 
members of the staff, because 
upon his skill depends the open- 
ing of many new accounts and 
the sale of many thousand dol- 


Getting 


lars’ worth of goods. Every ad- 
vertiser naturally wants to get the 
full value of every dollar invested 
in publicity. He is almost certain 
to get it if he will use ordinary 
common sense in his treatment of 
the correspondence it produces. 

he new advertising manager 
of a large Middle West manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements 
was looking around the office the 
next day after he began work 
when he discovered under a table 
two or three large boxes filled 
with unopened letters. Upon in- 
quiry he learned that these had° 
been received during the past 
month from persons who had 
written in for catalogues and 
booklets in response to the ad- 
vertising of the company. When 
he asked why the printed matter 
had not been sent he was told 
that it was the practice of the 
staff not to pay any attention to 
the letters until a large number 
had accumulated and then dis- 
pose of them all at once! 

This indifference on the part of 
the employees, the advertising 
manager discovered, was responi- 
ble for the poor results the ad- 
vertising had yielded under his 
predecessor’s administration of 
the department and not to any 
fault of ‘the copy itself. 

Intelligent advertising will do 
its work faithfully, but after it 
has established communication be- 
tween the firm and a regiment of 
prospective buyers, it cannot be 
held responsible for the failure of 
the office staff to convert them 
into real customers. 


i" One of the func- 
Keeping tions of: adver- 


Buyers Sold tising is to sus- 
tain-the interest of people in a 
product after they have bought it. 
That the benefits to be derived 
in this way from advertising were 
not always appreciated is shown 
by conditions in the sewing-ma- 
chine business. 

Here is an industry that has 
been built up largely through the 
efforts of canvassers. Until re- 
cently neither advertising nor 
dealer distribution has _ played 
much of a part in’ the business. 
It has to be conceded that the 
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plan of selling sewing-machines 
through agents has been notably 
successful, as the world-wide sale 
of American-made machines 
amply demonstrates. Still it is 
a question if the canvasser plan 
of selling was not the most ex- 
pensive, most difficult and long- 
est route to the market. Would 
not advertising have decreased 
the enormous expense and light- 
ened the heavy burden of selling 
through canvassers? 

The experience of the Free Sew- 
ing Machine Company seems to an- 
swer this question. In a few 
years the company has climbed to 
a position in the trade that it took 
some of its agent-selling com- 
petitors-a generation to attain. 

Though the Free people have 
found advertising of great as- 
sistance in creating a demand for 
their machines, that is. not the 
only way it has helped them. As 
a means of keeping buyers inter- 
ested in their purchase it has been 
just as valuable. It has been dis- 
covered that while canvassers can 
sell a sewing-machine to a 
woman, they cannot make her 
use it. As a result, of the sev- 
eral million. machines in the 
homes of this country, a good 
portion of them were used but 
a few hours a year. Why? Sim- 
ply because they were bought in 
a moment of enthusiasm while 
under the influence of ‘a persuasive 
salesman. No real desire for the 
machine had been created. En- 
thusiasm impelled the sale. With 
actual ownership the enthusiasm 
wanes and hence the article is 
used but seldom. 

Were the product advertised it 
would have been easier in the first 
place for the canvasser to make 
the sale. In the second place, the 
frequent appearance of the ad- 
vertisements telling of the advan- 
tages and economies of using a 
sewing-machine in the home 
would constantly renew the inter- 
est of the owner and make her 
glad that, she already had one. 

Home sewing is not as popular 
as it should be, though it is on 
the increase as shown by growing 
sales of patterns. The ever-ris- 
ing. prosperity of the garment in- 
dustry in this country indicates 
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the decline of the good old custom 
of making clothes at home. The 
fact that the retail piece-goods 
business is not as good as -it 
should be argues the same tend- 
ency. There are many articles of 
apparel and necessities of the 
household that could just as weil 
be made at home if women could 
be induced to use their sewing- 
machines more. Who is responsible 
for this condition if not the manu- 
facturers of the machines? By 
steady advertising they could un- 
questionably cut down their cost 
of making sales, which is admitted 
to be very high, but even better 
than that, advertising would in- 
duce the owners of sewing-ma- 
chines to use them more regular- 
ly and thus get more satisfaction 
out of their investment. 

Many successful manufacturers 
know that it is the function of 
advertising not only to sell their 
goods but also to keep purchasers 
using them after. they have 
bought them. The Eastman Ko- 
dak Company is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. Much of the advertising 
‘of this company is designed to 
stimulate the interest of the per- 
son who has a Kodak as well as 
to win the interest of the possible 
prospect for the instrument. The 
immense success of this company 
can be attributed to the two-fold 
accomplishment of its advertising. 
Grown-ups as well as children 
soon tire of their playthings. But 
the owner of a Kodak is not al- 
lowed to forget about the thrills 
and delights of picture-taking. 

Is not the copy of the large 
phonograph advertisers directed 
as much to the owners of their 
instruments as to those to whom 
they hope to make a sale? And 
were it not so, wouldn’t the nov- 
elty. of the machines soon wear 
off? But the appearance of each 
new ‘advertisement renews the 
original interest and fills the own- 
er with a desire to try a few of 
the latest records. 

Examples by, the dozen could 
be mentioned to prove the point 
that advertising is many times 
the only force that will keep the 
buyer of a slow-consuming prod- 
uct enthusiastic about his pur- 
chase. 





Increased Profits 
From Your Advertising 


The elimination of waste in buying lukewarm circu- 
lation values, holds possibilities which advertisers 
will not overlook during 1917. 


Years ago LIFE foresaw the awakening and has 
adhered to just one policy in building its circulation. 


False circulation methods have caused investiga- 
tions of how circulations are secured. The more the 
merrier, so far as concerns LIFE. Our policy of 
building only as much circulation as readers volun- 
tarily demand without inducement assures 100% 
reader faith—the only 100% basis of circulation 
value for the advertiser. 


When LIFE goes on your list you eliminate waste 
which means 


Increased Profits 
From Your Advertising 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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© “CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


ARE YOU USING 
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uu that the Sorimax” Square 
ae is by ‘Yar the best all-purpose paper 
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Prices below ‘will satisfy you that be- 
sides being the Best, they are also the 
Most Economical. 

Send us your next order. It will re- 
celve our prompt and careful attention. 

F. 0. B. BUFFALO 
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Buffalo ‘Atemnatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Notify the Post Office 


as well as PRINTERS’ 
INK, if you experience 
trouble in getting your 
copies regularly and 
promptly. 


In most cases of this 
nature which come to our 
attention we find the sub- 
scription properly entered 
and with the co-operation 
of the Post Office, are 
able to remedy matters. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 











A Loose-Leaf 
Record of Advertisers’ 
Engravings 


This Method Obviates Useless “Red 
Tape” and Tends to Obviate 
Mistakes, in the Opinion of One 
Who Has Used It—System In- 
stantly Distinguishes Half-Tones, 
Line-Cuts, Etc. 


By A. A. Briggs 
Advertising Manager, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Cau. 

HAT is the use of a card 
record showing a half-tone 
was loaned to So-and-So and re- 
turned—when this transaction took 
place, we will say, five years ago? 

That, we think, is the crux of 
the so-called nuisance section of 
the advertising department—look- 
ing after engravings. We have 
been in offices that contained a 
mass of records about the “loans” 
and “returns” of zincs, electros, 
etc., over a period of years, the 
up-keep of said records consum- 
ing a great deal of time. 

The trouble we find with such 
supervision is that it works ‘back- 
wards, so to speak, and, worse 
still, gets linked up with that cali- 
bre of system which ignores the 
man element—you can paint the 
picture yourself; two youths at a 
double desk, stating that this cut 
must have been returned and that 
one cannot have been returned, 
because the records say so, when 
the mar element would, in view 
of a doubt being raised, immedi- 
ately seek out first-hand evidence 
—the cut cabinet itself. 

About ten years ago we adopted 
a loose-leaf system for keeping 
track -of all illustrations, and we 
have seen no reason to change the 
method in the intervening time. 
Ten years is a pretty good acid 
test of whether a proposition is a 
pipe-dream or a real factor for 
efficiency. Worked in conjunc- 
tion with the loose-leaf order sys- 
tem of the advertising depart- 
ment, we find a loose-leaf engrav- 
ing system secures the minimum 
of trouble with the maximum of 
economy. And trouble and econ- 
omy are the only two elements, in 
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our opinion, which enter into the 
issie—the first being avoided 
while the latter is being sought— 
because the whole cut question is 
essentially a negative one. En- 
gravings are primarily the con- 
coniitant of printing. 


NO NEEDLESS CLERICAL WORK 


\Vhen an order is made out in 
the Dunlop advertising depart- 
ment on a certain printer, which 
calls for half-tones, etc., a third 
carbon copy of this order goes on 


a special binder marked “Cuts | 
Returnable.” It is then treated | 
the same as the original order | 
covering the printing—watched | 
by a clerk and gone over from | 
time to time to find out why it | 
has not been removed from the | 


binder. 


The removal of the first order | 
only takes place when the printed | 
matter comes in, so the cut copy | 
of the order is removed only | 


when the cuts are returned. This 


means the ideal of efficiency calls | 


for the minimum number of 
sheets on the cut binder. 

The moment the engravings are 
brought back to the Dunlop of- 
fice, the third copy of the original 
order, as previously stated, is re- 
moved from the binder and there 
the transaction ends. No attempt 
is made to keep a record that the 
cuts were loaned and returned. 
The important item, to our way 
of looking at it, is that the trans- 
action was done—right. 

To those who would say that 
the destroying of this third copy 
meant destroying all evidence, if 
it were removed before the actual 
cuts were returned, we would 
point out that the first copy of 
the order which covers the actual 
printing itself is preserved, fol- 
lowing the completion of the or- 
der. However, as noted above, 
ten years is no mean test’ and. in 
that time with this simplest of 
systems there have not. been ten 
cuts gone astray. 

We, also, have found that the 
loose-leaf binder, in which the 
cut phase of the order is treated 
on its own basis, saves us the an- 
Noyance of having to ’phone print- 
ers continually, asking them to 








I'll Widen That 
Opening for an 
Advertising Man 


if thoughtful planning in the 
production of printed matter, 
compositor’s knowledge of 
type and artist’s ability for 
layouts, capability for sales 
correspondence, and an ex- 
perience with mail order 
work will count in making 
good. My work, and letters 
from those for whom it was 
done, prove a clean, consis- 
tently progressive record for 
the past ten years. 


I want to be with some 
manufacturer in or about 
New York City. Age 28. 
Salary $1800. 


F. R., Box 204, care of 
‘Printers’ Ink, 

















Magazin 


ONTROLLING in- 
{ terest in a well 

known woman's 
publication for sale. 


Present owner must  de- 
vote time to other inter- 
ests. 


The magazine has a pur- 
pose, is live and offers an 
exceptional opportunity 
to the right party to get 
a good woman’s publica- 
tion for a comparatively 
small investment. 
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Art Manager 
wants position 


I want a job where my knowledge of 
art work can best be used. I have done 
advertising art work myself for 10 
years, But I know the field too well 
to imagine my own work is the best 
ever, although it is by no means medi- 
ocre. I wish to sell my ability to handle 
work, rather than my skill as an artist. 

I can plan, create, layout, systematize. 
I’ve been closely associated with adver- 
tising and have business training. I 
know type and engraving. I would like 
the opportunity to furnish further de- 
tails regarding my work and what I 
hope to qo. for the firm that employs 
me. “H. ’ Box 202,.care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


OCG. 
BONG 


Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “PRinTERS’ INK”’ 
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Seals colle ere ~ pieienions 4 Seouaaleil tats the 
old style flat aod Wrote abel. Buy your gummed labels of 
gummed label epecialists. 

Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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mi know conditions 
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send certain electros to some 
other printers, and also of having 
to chase up engravers to send us 
the retouches of new work for 
our files. 

Another important purpose 
served is in the matter of stand- 
ing jobs having cuts, in connec- 
tion with which the third copy in 
the “Cuts Returnable” binder 
serves as a second check. One 
quick glance through the A, B, C 
index immediately indicates all 
the yellow sheets outstanding. 
To sum up, obviously the big fea- 
ture behind the third-copy idea is 
that it cannot fail to be made out 
when the original order is being 
put through. Here; at a glance, 
we have the outstanding weak- 
ness of the detached card system 
which requires a special entry. 

We keep no record of trade- 
mark cuts loaned, as they may be 
called on for a great variety of 
purposes, so these are the only 
electros allowed to remain on 
printers’ premises permanently, 
outside of the illustrations we re- 
ferred to above in connection 
with standing jobs. A set of the 
trade-mark electros are, also, in 
the possession of the leading 
newspapers of Canada for the 
handling of telegraph copy, which, 
of course, requires type-setting. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN _LINE- 


CUTS, HALF-TONES, ETC. 


In the loose-leaf binder, in 
which the imprints of the cuts 
themselves appear, we use a com- 
bination of colors, such as, for 
instance, a black number indicates 
a half-tone, red a zinc, and green 
an electro. A blue-pencil number 
with a circle around it indicates 
a retouch. Thus, all the informa- 
tion in connection with one cut 
is in one place. The cuts them- 
selves are placed in drawers on 
the basis of all those belonging to 
one catalogue in one drawer of a 
cabinet, or a nearby drawer. 

Supervising this entire proposi- 
tion only takes about one-tenth 0 


“one man’s time a day. The elec- 


tros are in a_ separate cabinet, 
which means that if any junior 
“butts” in’ on the proposition by 
mistake the cuts that he would 
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4 i United States. The Boston American 
sen’ to dealers, being electros, are gave the services of twelve members of 


regarded as of no value, compar- its staff for five days. These called 
atively speaking, and, therefore, upon merchants in 504 stores. 
not nieessary to return, “We do fn, sir lin of burns concern 
not bother trying to reclaim elec- vey shows that the volume of sales in 
tros sent to dealers, because we 1916 averaged 20 per cent higher than 
do not thigh (Ne SFG Warrenty ol ceasiseg secuhd eaxbe per cole 
it, We only send these electros From the ane submitted it was 
out on request. apparent that merchants have not ad- 
EAD Ae vanced retail prices in the same propor- 
‘ pac = end yg ge ae pawn aevences 
op H those charged the dealers. is, . 
Res arch Committee's Annual Martin said, is more noticeable in the 
Survey West than in the East, where the deal- 
si. b bhe Aibvertal ers are closer to the base of supplies 
The members of the vertising and are therefore quicker to respond. 
Club, New York, received, last week, Many kinds of goods are being sold in 
advance information concerning the re- the former territory ‘at the same prices 
sults of the survey of consumer charged before wholesale prices were 
comand ee eee eee raised. While the volume of sales is 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, = the profit is smaller than last 
of which Mac Martin, of Minneapolis, % 
is ree a a be Bye 
and addressed the members of the club. . . : 
The report itself is to be printed in fuli Creating an Exclusive Talking 
in the next issue of, Associated Advertis- Point 
ing, the organization’s publication, 
The research committee, said the “This is the hotel for us. I _posi- 
speaker, has just completed its third tively won’t go to any other.” 
annual survey of consumer demand. “My dear, if we are going to spend 
Seventeen hundred volunteer investi- the summer, we should consider well. 
gators had been employed during the There are much better -hotels in that 
first week in December in calling neighborhood.” 
upon representative merchants’ in “But not one of them advertise such 
six lines of business throughout the idyllic moonlight nights.”—-Omaha News, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPP? 
A Question From a Reader of Printers’ Ink 


“B. & B. Sign Co. 
_ We distribute the greater part of our product to small dealers, although about 
20% of it goes through large department and specialty stores. Under separate cover, 
we are sending You some of the literature that We have been distributing and we wish 
to follow this up with some kind of store advertising. Can You suggest a Working plan 
orsendasketch to take care of this? We will need about (quantity) to cover our dealers. 
T- , Advertising Mgr. 
-- Company.” 
We quote this as a typical letter. B. & B. service worked out this problem for this 
advertiser as follows: Briefly: we consulted with him and studied his distributior. and 
display) problem; suggested a design, manufactured the displays, and advised regarding 
the plan of distributing these dealer helps. j 








This particular case is typical of our work. We have done one or all of these several 
things {or products, like “Pin Money” Pickles, “Hood” Tires, “Dim-a-lite” Sockets, 
“Oilzun” Oils, and can offer a similar service for almost any reader of Printers’ Ink. 

p Res is anything You want to know about window and counter 


isplays, write Display Headquarters. You put yourself under 
no obligation when you write for suggestions, sketches or advice. 


Let us thrash out that problem of yours TODAY, 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY 
41 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


PPRPPPPPPPPPPPPP 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


VER the holidays the School- 

master heard of an unusual 
little episode of commercial gal- 
lantry. A firm making delicatessen 
specialties offered a prize among 
some girls’ schools and colleges 
for the best letter on the subject 
of just what kind of box a girl at 
school, unable to return home for 
Christmas vacation, would like to 
receive from her family. 

Just before Christmas a Wel- 
lesley College student, from the 
West and unable to return home, 
received a large box by express. 
On opening it she found it was 
from this delicatessen specialty 
house. 
that she had suggested in her let- 
ter, from a cooked turkey to al- 
monds. She had won, and this 
was the prize. 

* * 

The eternal fitness of things 
can be carried, studiedly, to great 
lengths, but it took a woman to 
point out to the Schoolmaster the 
fact that the plaid band about the 
collars of the elevator men in the 
Cameron Building (the Class- 
room’s hall) is none other than the 
Cameron plaid. 

* * * 

The modern copy-writer can 
well consult (and sometimes does 
so) some of the old-fashioned 
proverbs and saws that bring 
home their point without delay. 
An American recently returned 
from Persia was commenting on 
the polylingual versatility of 
some of the neo-Asiatics, and 
quoted to the Schoolmaster a 
Persian proverb to the effect that 
“every language adds a man.” 

Soon after, co-incidentally 
enough, the Schoolmaster noticed 
a car-card for a concern selling 
‘language lessons on phonograph 
records with a text heading con- 
sisting almost verbatim of this 
proverb. 

An. advertiser of canned len- 
tils some time ago used a simple 
but effective Hindoo proverb in 
a car-card: “Rice Is Good, but 
Lentils Are My Life.” 


It contained everything: 


Those old phraseologists had a 
way of putting the drive into 
words and getting down to hard- 
pan in word-meaning, although the 
Schoolmaster doubts if they em- 
ployed the word “punch” in_ its 
present derived, or literary, mean 
ing. 

Be tea 

A letter reaches the Schoolmas 
ter’s desk, dated “Hull, Decem- 
ber 16th,” enclosing a stamp for 
reply, and asking the time-honored 
question as to the relative merits 
of correspondence schools of ad- 
vertising. The Schoolmaster 
doesn’t want to abscond with the 
gentleman’s stamp, ‘neither does he 
want to take a chance on Massa- 
chusetts when his correspondent 
may be at some opposite point of 
the compass. It would be some 
strain on a stamp to cover all 
the Hulls in the gazetteer, and 
there might be time to take sev- 
eral lessons by mail before it 
reached the right one. In all so- 
berness, however, too many letters 
reach Printers’ INK without any 
definite indication as to where a 
reply is to be sent. Not infre- 
quently the circulation department 
receives subscription orders, en- 
closing perfectly good legal tend- 
er, which cannot be traced farther 
than a hopelessly blurred post- 
mark. That is embarrassing for 
everybody concerned. So the 
Schoolmaster speaks for others 
than himself when he = says, 
“Please don’t forget your address 
when you write.” 

+ 8 * 

The article by M. D. Hunton, 
in Printers’ Ink for December 
7th, on the underlings who guard 
the boss too closely, struck a 
good many responsive chords, if 
the Schoolmaster may judge from 
the number of letters received on 
the subject. There seems to be 
pretty general agreement that the 
condition described by Mr. Hun- 
ton does exist.in too many quar- 
ters, but there is also a fairly 
consistent opinion to the effect 
that the blame for it rests largely 
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upon the shoulders of the solicit- 
ing fraternity. Here, for example, 
is a letter from a large manufac- 
turer whose name, if it could be 
quoted, would be instantly recog- 
nized by most newspaper and mag- 
azine representatives. 

“This concern,” he writes, “has 
an open-door policy, and each de- 


partment head makes it a point 
to see every caller who desires to 
talk to him, at least once. The 
writer has had to take measures, 
however, to safeguard his time 
against special representatives, and 
I suggest that the attitude com- 
plained of in Mr. Hunton’s article 
is largely due to the abuse of the 








Very Much Enlarged 


is the new Goop HEALTH. Would you like to see it and, to that extent, 
learn why more than 12,000 keen-mindedly successful business heads have 
parted with money in order that they may regularly read the magazine? 
If you do desire this, I will send you a FREE sample copy of Goon’ 
HEALTH. Just your name and address on a postcard will bring it, and 
this offer is good to any alive-and-doing reader of “Printers’ Ink.” 


1801 W. Main Street 


‘Manager GOOD HEALTH Battle Creek, Mich. 











than his past. 








CREATIVE PLAN MAN 
WANTED 


One who has established reputation. 
agency near Chicago. Must have originality, 
initiative and good common sense. Knowledge 
of merchandising essential. 
handle most particular advertisers. 
to have had practical experience, but young 
enuf to consider the future of more importance 


Give full particulars in first letter. 
Don’t answer unless you can deliver the goods. 
Correspondence considered confidential. 


“A BC,” Box 203, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Old enuf 
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Sales and Advertising Manager 


Experienced executive capable of handling 
large sales organizations, dealer distribution, 
with broad t) plans, 
newspaper, magazine, street-car advertising. 
15 years’ experience in advertising and selling. 

Traveled extensively, acquainted with local 
conditions throughout the country, also large 
jobbing and retail trade. 

Age 36, married, now employed. Record 
and references unquestionable. 

Do you require my services? 

B., Box 201, care Printers’ Ink. 
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weeks, months or 
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., Big Sample Package 
containing Charting 
*e Paper, Curve Cards, Semple Map 
© * Mount and assortment of Map 
Pinsand Maps. Working devices 
mS sent for fifteen 20. age ‘a 
Write for @ copy © ur 
“ae = ima Booklet for Executives—‘Graph- 
io Presentation of Facts.” FREE. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
226 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 
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OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 


J.T. BUNTIN 


INC. 
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“The Man On 
The Spot’ 


is the one you 
should consult, = 
if you wish to 

get in right in 

the great 


Latin-American Field 
Mistakes are dangerous! 
THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 


The Nera oy gall Agency 
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Havana, Cuba, or 801 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 














time of the advertising executive 
by special representatives. 
* * x 


“Here are some points in our 
experience: 

“The average special representa- 
tive makes it a point to call on 
us once in a month. In nine 
cases out, of ten he has nothing 
new to present, but it is simply a 
question of sitting down and chat- 
ting with us and ‘keeping in 
touch’ with the prospect, .which 
is a waste of his time and ours. 

“The average newspaper special 
representative and most of the 
magazine representatives are not 
equipped to give complete infor- 
mation about the publications they 
represent. We have connections 
in a number of principal cities 
and keep a close touch on busi- 
ness conditions. In a great num- 
ber of cases we have found we 
know more about conditions in 
the town than the, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the local paper does, 
and, when we ask questions, in 
a number of cases the representa- 
tive has not been able to answer 
them and has had to write to 
the town—necessitating a second 
call. 

“The advertiser who- can use 
but one or two newspapers in a 
city, if he is to keep within his 
advertising appropriation, is made 
the target for the special repre- 
sentatives of the other news- 
papers, who are not content to 
state their case once, but keep 
pounding the advertiser unless he 
takes a very firm stand. Their 
only argument is usually ‘You 
gave it to the other paper—and 
we should have some copy, too,’ 
or ‘My paper tells me I have got 
to get my share of the business, 
so be a good fellow or I'll get 
in bad.’ 

* *k * 

“The average representative is 
not content to state his case brief- 
ly and definitely, and leave when 
he is finished. He likes to spend 
ten minutes in preliminaries and 
to stand and chat as long as he 
can when he is through, on the 
theory, I suppose, of ‘getting close 
to the advertising manager.’ 

“The same thing holds true 
over the ’phone. He asks a girl 
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in iis office to get a busy adver- 
ising manager, and then the ad- 
rtising manager is kept dang- 
on that ’phone until the girl 
locate the representative. 
n he starts the conversation 
iin a ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones, 
vy are you this morning? Fine 
ther ‘we are having,’ and a 
more preliminaries before he 
ives his name and states his 
iness. The writer loses a 
good many precious minutes in 
this way that the representative 
should lose, since he is making 
the call. 

“Tf special representatives have 
as definite an errand as Mr. Hun- 
ton had when he called on the Re- 
publican National Committee they 
would have cause for complaint 
at not being received. But I 
do not believe that there has 
been one call in twenty made on 
us by special representatives where 
a constructive idea or suggestion 
that could be of benefit to our 
business was presented. 

“IT am giving you this informa- 
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start a discussion on: this topic 
and perhaps help all arrive at a 
basis where both the representa- 
tive and the advertiser may each 
benefit—the advertiser by getting 
information and suggestions of 
value and the representative by 
getting a fair hearing—which he 
should be entitled to in every 
case.” 


Colonel Stiles With Charles H. 
Fuller Company 


Col. William A. Stiles, recently with 
the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, and before that at the 
head of an agency bearing his own 
name, has joined the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, also of Chicago. 
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Acirculation 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States 
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All subscriptions paid in advance. 
Flat rate, 35e. 
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We Want a 





SALES MANAGER 


We are manufacturers of a large line of lubricating oils and 
greases for the general trade, and of a number of high-grade 
specialties for the automobile trade. 


We wish to secure the services of a sales manager who is 
capable of building up and handling a force of live-wire 
salesmen. He must be able to transmit his optimism and 
enthusiasm for our lines to his salesmen, our dealers and 
our customers, 


‘le must have a live merchandising instinct and be capable of 
co-operating to the best advantage with the agency handling 
‘ur publicity. 


“or such a man there is an opportunity which is just as big 
is he will make it. 


fell us what you have done and whom you have done it for, 
and any other particulars about yourself which you think will 
nelp us to judge you fairly. Reply to J. B. D., 107 Opera 
Place, Cincinnati. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’”’ cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 











ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


HELP WANTED 





HOUSE ORGAN HEADQUARTERS 
Business Men’s Advertising Service, 
Inc, 37-39 East 28th St., New York. 








ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 








BACK NUMBERS 





COPIES, PRINTERS’ INK, and ALL N.Y.C. 
PAPERS—S & M of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 


BAC 


I have 120 of the past issues of P. I. 
for sale. Price 10c each or $10.00 for 
all of the 120 copies. Remit to Frank 
Payne, Box 34, Rosedale Station, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 











BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO. 

E. 23rd _St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. cost IS TRIFLING. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Why not advertise your products by 
Decalcomania Window Transfers? Carry 
your final suggestion to the buyer when 
he enters the store. Other successful 
firms are using them; why not you? 
Let us show you how to increase your 
sales with no obligations on your part. 
Universal Decalcomania Company, Ni- 
agara Building, Newark, N. J. 








COLLECTIONS 





RESULTS$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau. 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 





Wanted—Advertising Repre- 
SENTATIVE IN PITTSBURGH AN) 
on PIT & QUARRY, CHI! 





YOUNG MAN TO SOLICIT ADVER 
TISEMENTS FOR ESTABLISHED 
TRADE PUBLICATION. REFER 
ENCES. REMUNERATION GUAR- 
ANTEED. BOX 567. 


Printing Salesman: Good opening for 

clean, aggressive salesman who is ac- 

quainted with New York Trade. Old, 

established concern, desires to branch 

= All réplies confidential. Box 
9. 


GENERAL MANAGER WANTED 
Publisher of woman’s magazine wants 
experienced man to act as general man- 
ager. Must be financially responsible 
oe able to invest in company. Box 











ae ENGRAVING age IN 
SAN DIEGO, CAL., WOULD LIKE 
tO” OPEN CORRESPONDENCE 
with a sober, reliable, all-round artist 
strong on lettering and pen-and-ink, de- 
sirous of permanent position, A good 
chance ing the right man. Sunset En- 
graving 


ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING 
MANAGER of manufacturing concern 
in Middle Western City. Young man 
who can WRITE and who. knows sell- 
ing from the salesman’s point of view. 
Must have ideas, with ability to make 
attractive lay-outs and handle details 
Agency or newspaper experience desir- 
able. Give age, education, positions 
held and salary required. This is a bis 
spporeny ee the right man. FER- 
LD’ ANGE, Inc., Third Na- 
tional Bank Bide~ Springfield, Mass. 


Traveling salesmen wanted who have 
proved their ability in selling. Experi- 
ence in the stove trade desirable but 
not essential. Salary, expense and bonus 
basis. Bonuses to $600.00 this year. 
1916 salary plus bonus becomes 1917 
salary. If you wish ito be considered a 
real applicant, give us in your own 
hand-writing your record of employment 
for 6 years, salary, expense, sales and 
number new accounts established for 
each of the last three years. Give age, 
references and when you can report. 
Send photagraph Sill Stove Works, 
Rochester, es 
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Copy writer, for small and growing 
agency, who understands complete mer- 
chandising service and advertising prin- 
ciples. Must be able and willing to 
solicit. To the man who controls ac- 
counts a very liberal proposition is of- 
fered. Write fully in first letter, con- 
tidential. Box 566. 


\ pir pds aa y 


Age about 25 years, must have 
good education, advertising ex- 
perience, and preferably sales 
experience also; present work 
is to help compile catalogues and 
direct-by-mail campaign matter 
and trade journal ad of technical 
instruments. Moderate salary 
to start, but real chance to get 
there in a live, growing manu- 
facturing . corporation, State 
age and schooling, also experi- 
ence, in full detail. Address 
Publicist, care of Bush Terminal 
Post Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





ARTIST — VERSATILE, EXPERI- 
ENCED, SEEKS GREATER OPPOR- 
TUNITY. CAN SUPERVISE OR BUY 
drawings and attend to engraving. Age 
32. Salary $60.00. Box 565. 





Young woman, over two years’ adver- 
tising experience copywriter, corre- 
spondent, desires to change present posi- 
tion for one with large . opportunities 
for advancement. Stenography if neces- 
sary. Box 572. : 


Live Adv.—Sales—Mail Order—Mgr. 
Correspondent— French-English-German 
~-knows where and how to buy print- 
ing, aid new connection. Age 33. 
9OX OQ 


CORRESPONDENT-STENOGRAPHER 
(25) well versed in Advertising, Pur- 
chasing and Selling. Seven years with 
one concern. Wishes connection where 
initiative and merchandising ability will 
win promotion. Box 561. 











College-bred, married man of thirty- 
two. Fine personality. Real creative 
and executive ability. Ten years’ suc- 
cessful sales and advertising experience. 
Wants larger opportunity with manu- 
facturer or agency. Box 564. 





SALES-ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVE 
Successful record in personal selling, 
organizing, advertising and _ directing 
large force of salesmen. Major experi- 
ence with products sold through jobber 
and dealer. Age 35. Fully qualified in 
= — of selling and advertising. 
DOX 5 





Excellent Sales Correspondent now em- 
ployed desires change. Develops follow- 
up, sales manuals, circulars, booklets 
and sales letters that get the business. 
My present record of “sales by mail’ 
will prove this. Box 563. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
(Technical) 


Mechanical Engineer, eight years’ 
varied experience technical publicity in 
power plant, mining and _ contracting 
fields, desires position with manufac- 
turer as Advertising Manager or As- 
sistant to Sales Manager. Very little 
actual selling experience. Resourceful 
and tactful. Box 557. 





Business-getting salesman and execu- 
tive with eight years’ experience as 
salesman, asst. publisher, asst. adv. mgr. 
and private sec’y on metropolitan news- 
paper, and now employed, desires con- 
nection with reputable magazine, news- 
paper or agency in New York or Phila- 
delpha. ill consider representing re- 
liable manufacturer in this territory, or 
traveling, on salary and commission. 
References. Box 559. 


ART DIRECTOR 
ART MANAGER 


Young woman, 7 years producing, 
planning, reproducing — and 8 
years art study, wishes to make 
change. Box 558. 








@ Experienced Agency Advertising Man, 
@ married, 25, at present employed, seeks 

new connection where opportunity is 
Bhroad enough to suit his ambitions and 
salary. in accord with his ability and ex- 
perience. Private advertising depart- 
ment or agency position considered. 
Well versed in merchandising and deal- 
er work as well as copy-writing. High- 
est references. i Address W. +, care 

4 Fuller Co., 438 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT 





SPECIALTY—COPY AND LAYOUT 


Knows advertising thoroughly. Six- 
al course in the school of experience, 

as made good in three responsible 
positions. Now employed in small town, 
wants position with future in New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston. Box 568. 





—MR. MANUFACTURER— 
Do you want to get into Chicago or 
any other market? I know Chicago and 
surrounding territory. I have two new 
food successes to my credit. Up to the 
minute on advertising, selling, and 
dealer co-operation. Know how to pro- 
mote the sale of a new product success- 
fully. Five years’ experience selling 
wholesale and retail grocers. Will con- 
sider a food product or specialty. At 
present employed. Can locate any- 
where, preferably the East. Box 571. 
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=—"HIRTY YEARS AGO this month 

i] the first number of Scribner's 

Magazine was published. In these 

years there has been an unforeseen 

and enormous growth of periodical 

HW literature and awide multiplicationof 

the fields into which it has extended. 

But all of this has not only left untouched but 

has emphasized the place which the founders of 

Scribner's believed to exist for the Magazine 

with which they entered the field—a * Magazine 

of good literature in the widest sense,” as was 

. said in its prospectus—a Magazine for the in- 

telligent and entertaining reading of those things 

which they still believe most interest a very def~ 

inite stratum of the American people. What they 

have meant by such a magazine cannot be better 

defined than by the sixty volumes which now 
make up its record. . . 

They have endeavored to give in it as much 
as was possible of what was alive and significant 
and lasting in fiction and creative literature; to 
make it—as it certainly has been—a mine of rem- 
iniscences and autobiography of important and 
interesting men and women; to print in it thought- 
ful and serious, but practical and not academic, 
discussion of public and social questions by men 
whose opinions were real contributions to their 
subjects; to make it interpret the great working 
life and practical achievement of the country by 
the articles of actual experts; to maintain in its 
artistic side a really artistic standard, with the aid 
of the foremost artists and the best modern means 
of interpreting their work. 

It is only by looking back over such a space 

7; of time that it can be fully realized how large a 
Y, proportion of what the Magazine has’ contained 
y) has passed into the permanent literature of the 
i generation. 
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EFFICIENCY 


The whole world is 
learning more and 
more the value of 
efficiency. 


Manufacturers are 
learning the import- 
ance of teaching 
workmen how to per- 
form each smallest 
operation in the easi- 
est and quickest way. 


Expert office managers 
are doing away with a 
minute’s wasted effort 
here, an hour of wasted 
time there, and a whole 
day of wasted human 
energy somewhere else. 


Sales managers are show- 
ing salesmen how to get 
increased results with a 
less expenditure of time 
and work and money. 


The whole trend of mod- 
ern thought is towards 
efficiency, the elimina- 
tion of waste, the doing 


away with bungling, blun- 
dering and guesswork. 


The Chicago Tribune 
maintains an organiza- 
tion to aid you in apply- 
ing the principles of 
efficiency to your selling 
operations in the Chicago 
territory. 


This organization has for 
years patiently been gath- 
ering data covering every 
phase of merchandising 
effort. It has charted all 
Chicago in minutest de- 
tail so that you, when 
you come here to sell your 
goods, can base your 
plans on knowledge, not 
on guesswork, so that you 
can do away with waste 
of every sort. 


Full details of the work 
and scope of this organi- 
zation will be furnished 
without cost or obligation 
if you write to The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department on 
your business letterhead. 


The Chicago Tribute 


The World’s 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
350,000 
300;006 Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Circulation. over 


Eastern Advertising. Office: 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 


Greatest ene 


Sunday 


> 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 





